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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
“Greater Britain, Australia’s Women 
Voters. A New Constituency of 850,000 
Women. The Women’s Political Pro- 
gramme.’’ Under this heading the Lon- 
don Daily Chronicle of July 10 says: 

‘At the. Australian federal elections 
this year, for the first time in history, the 
women of a continent will go to the polls. 
According to the latest figures over 850,- 
000 female voters have been registered, 
Organization work in the two principal 
States, New South Wales and Victoria, is 
already being actively pursued by the 
various women’s Progressive leagues and 
other agencies representing the Radical 
vote. Victoria is, however, first in the 
field with a Woman’s Federal Political 
Platform, Our Melbourne correspondent 
sends us the document as adopted by a 
representative conference in that city: 

1, EQUALITY OF WOMEN UNDER THE LAW, 

(a) Men and women to be placed on 
precisely the same fvoting under the laws 
of the Commonwealth. No sex differ- 
ences to be permitted in the marriage, 
divorce, or other laws. 

(b) All offices under the Common- 
wealth to be open equally to men and 
women on the same terms and conditions 
of payment, etc. Merit and ability to per- 
form the work to be the sole tests in mak- 
ing appointments. 

Our correspondent adds: ‘All through 
the present Federal session, politicians in 
Australia will be thinking not so much of 
the measures before them as of the 
coming elections. Every wire-puller bas 
his nerves on edge over the female vote. 
None dare say how it will go. The grant- 
ing of the franchise to women and the 
mandate of the Legislature, that every 
adult shall have only one vote, and that 
vote only in respect to his actual abode, 
have so completely overthrown the boun- 
daries and voting strength of existing con- 
stituencies that a miniature electoral rev- 
olution has been produced. In New 
South Wales a Government Commissioner 
has just completed the re-mapping out of 
that State into Federal electorates. Free 
Trade Sydney has been given an extra 
seat, thereby weakening the representa- 
tion of the country and border districts in 
which the protectionist vote is, strangely 
enough, very strong. The Prime Minis- 
ter’s constituency is considerably varied— 
so much so that Sir Edmund Barton will 
have practically to woo a new set of elec- 





tors in December. These things give a 
new interest to the coming contest for 
political supremacy in Australia, and ren- 
der accurate prophecy an utter impossi- 
bility.” 





TO MAKE CANADIANS VOTE. 


Canada as well as the United States is 
troubled about the indifferent voter, and 
is trying to devise means to bring him to 
the polls. Ata meeting of the Dominion 
election committee iv Ottawa the other 
day, it was decided to recommend to the 
House a law providing for compulsory 
voting. Any qualified elector who faiis 
to cast his ballot will be deprived of the 
right to do so at the next general election. 

But no one proposes that in those towns 
where a majority of the voters failed to 
turn out, all the men, including even the 
public-spirited minority who did turn out, 
should be disfranchised forever after. 
Such a scheme would be regarded as ab- 
surd, Yet that is precisely the way in 
which many persons still reason in regard 
to women. The majority of women are 
indifferent on the suffrage question, we 
are told; and until the majority of women 
want to vote, the public spirited minority 
who are eager to do so must all be forci- 
bly debarred, 

Statistics show that in the United 
States, except at presidential elections, 
the majority of men do not generally vote. 
The majority of men, as well as the ma- 
jority of women, are deplorably indiffer- 
ent on the subject. Yet the United States 
thus far has rejected every scheme for 
compulsory voting. It is held that every 
properly qualified man should have the 
option of voting or not, as he chooses; and 
that no man may compel his neighbor 
either to vote or to refrain from voting. 
Then, in the name of common sense and 
common justice, why not apply the same 
rule to women? As George William Cur- 
tis says, why should a hundred girls who 
are content to be dolls and do what Mrs. 
Grundy expects, prejudice the choice of a 
single one who wishes to be a woman and 
do what her conscience requires? 

A. 8. B, 





THE TREASURY WOMEN’S MEMORIAL. 


The subject of a memorial to General 
Spinner, which has been lost to public 
sight for several years, is about to be 
brought to the front again. The Wash- 
ington correspoudent of the N, Y. Tribune 
writes: 

There are women here who feel that 
Gen. Francis E, Spinner did as much for 
women wage-earners as Lincoln did for 
the negro slaves. When General Spinner 
was appointed Treasurer of the United 
States in 1862, he carried out his faith in 
the business capacity of the sex by fore- 
ing to a successful issue his plan of em- 
ploying women in the government depart- 
ments. 

When Spinner first took up his duties 
at the Treasury, he decided that the score 
or more of men who were cutting bank- 
notes when they ought to have been fight- 
ing for their country might just as well 
be replaced by women, and that if he ever 
meant to strike a blow in their behalf 
right then was the time to begin. It was 
not easy work to convert the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Chase, to his way of 
thinking, but he was finally allowed to 
appoint one woman ‘‘just as an experi- 
ment.’’ Her first day’s work settled the 
matter in favor of her sex. ‘This wedge 
in, the Treasurer told the Secretary that 
the nimble fingers of women were pecu- 
liarly adapted to the counting of green- 
backs, and that they could do the work 
twice as fast at half the cost in money. 
This sounded so feasible that he was al- 
lowed to appoint seven women counters — 
and the world knows the result, The 
good work done by these pioneers gave 
such satisfaction that it was not long be- 
fore Congress was making appropriations 
for the appointment of women in all the 
branches of the executive departments. 

The half-price argument was simply a 
bit of diplomacy on the Treasurer’s part, 
and he did not rest until he had succeed. 
ed in getting for women the same pay that 
men received, if they did the same work. 
When General Spinner opened the doors 
of the departments of the government to 
the employment of women, it benefited 
every wage-earning sister in the land. 
Firms and corporations argued that if 
their services were of use to the govern- 
ment, why not employ them elsewhere? 
There was a steady advancement from 
that time to this, and when General Spin- 
ner died the women who were indebted 





to him formed themselves into the Gen- 
eral Spinner Memorial Association, with 
the purpose of perpetuating his memory 
in some enduring way. 

At a mass meeting held in 1891 it was 
decided that this memorial should take 
the shape of a statue, and those enjoying 
the fruits of the general’s struggle in their 
behalf showed their appreciation so sub- 
stantially that several years ago a colossal 
bronze statue was executed, and has been 
stored ever since in the basement of the 
Corcoran Art Gallery. Money for the 
pedestal is yet to be raised, and the grate- 
ful women who formed the Association 
believe that a small sum from each wo- 
man who has been directly or indirectly 
benefited by General Spinner’s work 
would be more than is needed. 

Probably the pedestal fund would al- 
ready be collected were it not for the 
trouble the Association has had in procur- 
ing asite. The ‘bill granting a site has 
passed the Senate several times, but the 
House has never taken action. In a re- 
port introduced in Congress by Represen- 
tative Curtis, of New York, it was stated 
that ‘the statue is to be located and erect- 
ed according to the directions of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and without ex- 
pense to the government, The money for 
the statue has been raised by the General 
Spinner Memorial Association, composed 
entirely of women. It is a tribute of 
their gratitude.”’ 

It was intended to place the statue on 
one of the approaches or buttresses of the 
Treasury Department, When it was com- 
pleted a committee waited on Secretary 
Carlisle to obtain his permission. He was 
out of the city, however, and a letter ask- 
ing for his sanction was acted upon by 
the chief clerk, Logan Carlisle, who, it 
was said, did not approve of women in the 
departments. Asa result, a letter signed 
by Acting Secretary Curtis advised against 
granting a site near the Treasury for the 
memorial statue, giving as a reason that it 
would establish a precedent. When Con- 
gress meets, the Association will again 
apply for permission, and when they se- 
cure it they hope that the money for a 
suitable pedestal will soon be subscribed. 
In the meantime the big bronze stands in 
the gallery basement, surrounded by frag- 
ments of broken casts, huge boxes which 
have been packed with the various models 
of the Grant and Sherman statues recent- 
ly submitted for approval, and other high 
art débris, 





The renewed effort of the Treasury 
women to erect a memorial statue of 
Treasurer Spinner recalls the fact that he 
happened to be a fellow traveller with 
young Lucy Stone on the cars between 
West Brookfield and Buffalo when she 
was on her way to Oberlin in 1843. En- 
tering into conversation with the bright 
girl he became warmly interested in her 
adventurous struggle for a higher educa- 
tion, and often in after life expressed 
sympathy with her in her subsequent 
career. 





AMERICAN MOTHERS’ BIRTH INSURANCE. 

The American Mothers’ Birth Insurance 
Company of Boston, Mass., is a new can- 
didate for public favor. The company 
appeals directly, if not exclusively, to 
women, and if it were possible for it to 
carry out everything that is so glowingly 
set forth in its recently issued prospec- 
tus, it would be a very good thing. The 
organization is under the fostering care 
of the American Mothers’ Association of 
the United States, but entirely distinct 
from it, as it is not obligatory on the part 
of members of the one organization to 
join the other. 

According to its circulars the Ameri- 
can Mothers’ Birth Insurance Company is 
incorporated, with provisions for the nec- 
essary reserve fund under the Massachu- 
setts Insurance laws. It is on the mutual 
plan, and by its means those who are 
members may receive, by monthly pay- 
ments of a certain small sum, a graduated 
cash benefit ranging from $100 to $500 
upon the birth of a living child, accord- 
ing to the form of membership of the ben- 
eficiary, and the number of payments 
made before the time of the child’s birth. 

The American Mothers’ Birth Insurance 
Company in its published literature dis- 
claims the idea of being a money-making 
corporation. It is, of course, a ‘‘com- 
mercial’’ undertaking, but this feature is 
subdued as much as possible. It is man- 
aged by women and for women, and no 
officer can receive any compensation for 
her services. Among the incorporators 
and members of the advisory board are 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Mrs, Edwin 
D. Mead. In order to make binding a 
policy in Class A., issued by this compa- 
ny, @ woman must have paid five regular 
monthly assessments, and annual dues of 
$1, amounting in all to $16, when she will 
be entitled to $200, the conditions of the 
policy having been fulfilled. After she 
bas paid in like manner eleven regular 
monthly assessments, the cost of which is 
$34, the sum of $300 will be available. 
When she has paid seventeen regular 
monthly assessments, the total cost of 
which is $853, the sum of $400 is recover- 
able, and after she has paid twenty-three 
or more regular monthly assessments, 
costing at least $71, including annual 
dues, she is eutitled to the sum of $500. 

In the case of policies in Class B, the 
payment of annual dues and five regular 
monthly assessments, the cost of which is 
one half of that of Class A, entitles her to 
$150, after she has paid seventeen regular 
monthly assessments the sum of $200 will 
be paid, and after she has pald twenty- 
three or more regular monthly assess- 
ments she will, upon giving birth to a 
legitimate child, receive under her policy 
with this company $250. 

For second and subsequent births, after 
paying eighteen more regular assessments 
and continuing the annual dues, the com- 
pany will pay 3300. After paying twenty- 
one regular assessments in addition to 
those first mentioned, 3400 will be paid, 
and after paying twenty-four more regular 
assessments, $500 will be paid, or $500 at 
any time thereafter, so long as the policy 
is maintained in force. 





A STANDARD CHILD-LABOR LAW. 

The National Consumers’ League hopes, 
through its eight-page pamphlet, ‘‘The 
Standard Child-Labor Law,”’ to call at- 
tention to the necessary points that must 
govern employers. This pamphlet will 
offer in its pages the statute of Massachu- 
setts, which it recommends not only as 
the best yet attained, but so good, so well 
tried by experience, and so reasonable as 
to serve for some timé as a model upon 
which all other States may well frame 
their statutes. 

There will also be a comparison of the 
existing statutes dealing with child labor, 
tabulated as far as possible, and exhibit- 
ing the rank of the States as measured by 
their legislative protection of children. 
The three important points of any law re- 
lating to child labor are: The age below 
which children may not work at specified 
employments, the number of such em- 
ployments, and an educational test for be- 
ginning work. The age below which 
child labor is prohibited varies from four 
to ten years, and eleven States and Terri- 
tories have no restriction whatever. The 
number of employments prohibited also 
varies greatly, from all employments dur- 
ing school hours (the Massachusetts pro- 
vision) to mine work only, Stores, facto- 
ries, and mines are the places of employ- 
ment usually specified, and several States 
include laundries, telephone and telegraph 
offices. With regard to compulsory school 
attendance, the points are the age to 
which attendance is required, which va- 
ries from sixteen to twelve years, and the 
length of the annual period of attendance, 
which varies from the whole school year 
to eight weeks. 

It is the opinion of Florence Kelley, 
secretary of the Consumers’ League, that 
the most effective means of preventing 
illegal employment of children is compul- 
sory school attendance through the entire 
period during which employment is pro- 
hibited, and seven States now have that 
requirement. The logical cor clusion 
must be that if the child is kept in school 
there will be neither danger of its enter 
ing illegal employment nor of drifting 
into street life. The educational test, 
that is, ability to read and write, is gen- 
erally imposed in States having the most 
advanced legislation. In tables showing 
the standing of the different States, the 
laws of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Min- 
nesota, and New York are the ones whose 
regulations are practically fauitless and 
rigidly enforced. On the other hand, 
Arizona, Delaware, Georgia, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia have 
no laws governing the condition of chil- 
dren, put no hindrance to their illega) em- 
ployment, require no attendance at school, 
and have no educational test. In all the 
States save Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, and New York there is plenty 
of work for women to do, for the duty of 
regulating child labor seems laid upon 
them alone.—Springfleld Republican. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Epirh MAYNARD has been ap- 
pointed postmistress at Sheboygan, Wis., 
a city of 23,000 inhabitants. 


Miss CARRIE StyYER, the Kokomo, Ind., 
young woman who has been so successful 
in closing saloons, has decided to devote 
her life to temperance work. She is work- 
ing with the Anti-Saloon League. 


LaDy CURZON is coming to this country 
some time during next winter to visit her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Levi Z. Leiter, in 
Washington. Lady Curzon will bring her 
two young daughters with her. 


Miss CeciLiA Ritter, of Cincinnati, is 
secretary of the Ohio Humane Society, 
She was recently appointed by the Secre- 
tary as a member of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Public and Private Care of the 
Poor. 


CLARA BARTON, president of the Red 
Cross Society, was present at the Old 
Home Week celebration at Oxford, July 
31, and the people from miles around as- 
sembled in the hall to greet their honored 
guest and offer congratulations. Al- 
though nearly eighty-two years old, Miss 
Barton is as energetic as she was a score 
of years ago. 


Mrs. Logan, widow of General John 
A. Logan, is author of a book entitled 
“Thirty Years in Washington.’’ As the 
wife of a senator, and as the close friend 
of every mistress of the White House 
from Lincoln to the present time, Mrs. 
Logan has had unusual opportunities to 
share the social life in Washington and to 
study the libraries, art collections and 
government departments. 


Miss EmMity M. MorGAn, well known 
as an author and philanthropist, conducts 
three summer homes for working girls. 
One of these is at Byfield and another at 
Saybrook, Conn. The third, at Bland- 
ford, Mass., is an old-fashioned farmhouse 
with accommodations for about twenty 
young women. The almost nominal sum 
of $2 a week is charged the girls for these 
comfortable and restful quarters. 


Miss EMMA HELEN BLAIR is editing a 
series of fifty volumes on ‘*The Philippine 
Islands, 1493-1903," which is being pub- 
lished by the Arthur Clark Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Miss Blair is a member 
of the Historical Society of Wisconsin, and 
became favorably known as the assistant 
of Reuben Gold Thwaites in preparing his 
volumes on ‘*The Jesuit Relations and Al- 
lied Documents.”’ 


Miss MARION H. BRAzIER has been 
entrusted with the formidable task of 
making a collection of thousands of pho- 
tographs of descendants of Colonial and 
Revolutionary men and women for the St. 
Louis Fair. These will adorn the Long 
Room of Independence Hall (in fac simile) 
and will prove a valuable exhibit, as each 
picture will be accompanied by a brief 
sketch of an ancestor. After the Fair 
they will be placed in the Congressional 
Library in Washington, The fee to enter 
is but $1. All pictures may be sent to 
Miss Brazier at Trinity Court, Boston, 
after Sept. 1. Miss Brazier is the only 
woman connected officially with the Army 
and Navy Journal, and her weekly New 
England letters are widely read. She will 
spend August in Maine, and will witness 
the army and navy manwuvres off Port- 
land in an official capacity as correspond- 
ent. Miss Brazier is a member of four- 
teen organizations, most of them of a 
practical character. 


Miss ELLEN VELVIN, who assisted Mr. 
Bostock in the preparation of ‘*The Train- 
ing of Wild Animals,” is known as a 
writer of animal stories which many crit- 
ics declare have the charm and value of 
Kipling’s Jungle books. Miss Velvin was 
two years editor of the Franco-Enqlish 
Review, is a Fellow of the Zodlogical So- 
ciety of London, and a constant contribu- 
tor to many English and American publi- 
cations. ‘‘The Training of Wild Animals,” 
issued by the Century Co. in July, is Miss 
Velvin’s latest and best work, following 
“Tales Told at the Zoo,” ‘‘More Tales 
Told at the Zoo,” ‘‘Rataplan, a Rogue 
Elephant,’’ and “‘Wild Creatures Afield,” 
the last published as a serial in the New 
York Herald. The author spent long days, 
often from nine in the morning to eleven 
at night, among Bostock’s animals, work- 
ing, with Mr. Bostock, over ‘‘The Train- 
ing of Wild Animals.’’ Miss Velvin is 
English born and bred, but New York 
City is her present home. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE AT CHAUTAUQUA. 

In an article contributed to the Buffalo 
Sunday Courier, Edwina Spencer writes 
interestingly of the happy living and 
growing of the children and young people 
at the New York Chautauqua Assembly. 
She says: 

Every morning at 10 o’clock, the pretty 
girls forming the Outlook Club gather for 
an hour's informal discussion of all sorts 
of subjects attractive to girls. They are 
the young women of Chautauqua who 
have passed beyond the Girls’ Club and 
do not, as yet, care to join the Women’s 
Club; and Miss Merington, of New York, 
is the guide and inspiration of these pleas- 
ant hours which are helping the girls to 
think intelligently and independently—so 
carrying out Victor Hugo’s plan for se- 
curing a great future nation, that of ‘*edu- 
cating its grandmothers.” 

The most ardent Chautauquans of all 
are the boys and girls, and theirs is the 
most interesting phase of the club life, as 
well as its most novel feature. The boys’ 
and girls’ clubs are alike in scope, and 
both are different from other organiza 
tions for children; the first point of dif- 
ference being their unusual size, a mem- 
bership of several hundred in each club. 
They exist for only seven weeks in the 
year, though with enough energy and en- 
thusiasm crowded into that brief time to 
last over an entire twelvemonth. The 
members come from the four corners of 
the Union, anywhere from Maine to Texas, 
or from the Pacific to the Atlantic, and 
most of them have never known each 
other until they meet in the club house at 
the opening of the season, 

Many interested groups of wide-awake 
youngsters go out with Miss McClosky, a 
Cornellian of nature-study fame, to see 
and understand something of the tiny 
lives of birds and insects which are being 
lived allabout them, There is a field day 
and amateur circus parade, but probably 
dearest of all to the hearts of boys and 
girls is the delightful opportunity for real 
“camping out.’’ Every Friday night a 
joyous party is carried across the lake to 
the woodsy camp, where the evening is 
spent telling stories and roasting corn 
about a camp-fire, and the supper and 
breakfast are cooked in the open. 

The Girls’ Club has been organized for 
nine years, and such was the interest and 
appreciation it aroused that a fine home 
for it, costing $6,000, was completed for 
last season’s occupancy. The long, low 
building, with its broad verandas, is espe 
cially effective against a background of 
tall forest trees, and its yellow and white 
coloring is as harmunious with their 
greenery as are the daisies in the near-by 
fields. Inside is a large assembly room, 
used for basketball and gymnastics, with 
cheerful yellow walls, and rafters and 
supporters of dull red and green. There 
is a brick fireplace, and eleven glass doors 
open upon the verandas which surround 
three sides of the room. Several smaller 
rooms for work are on this floor, and 
above are the dormitories where the in- 
structors live during the summer. The 
club is under the direction of Miss Abigail 
Freeman of Chicago, a kindergartner, who 
seems to possess the secret of enthusing, 
as well as helping the girls; and she is 
assisted by Miss Sarah Freeman and Miss 
Lydia Allen, besides the able women who 
teach basketry, pottery, clay-work, cuuvk- 
ing, etc. If you are strolling down the 
path toward the lake ona bright morning, 
a chorus of fresh young voices may ass:il 
your ears with a series of syllables some- 
thing like this: 


“Bingo! Bango! 
Boom sid—y—i—ke! 
Ki—ro! Ki—ri! 


Rik—a—rik—a—ree! 
Rik—a—rik—a—ree! 
Girls’ Club! Girls’ Club! 
Nineteen, three!”’ 


This combination of sounds will prob- 
ably startle you into the surmise that 
there is ‘something doing,’’ and if your 
curiosity leads you to investigate, you 
will find that there certainly is. By the 
time you reach the door, two or three 
hundred girlish throats may be voicing 
one of the songs which have been selected 
especially for them by Chautauqua’s mu- 
sical director, and after that they will 
stream out of the building into the sun- 
shine. Divided into groups, according to 
age, they set out for a game of basket- 
ball or gather under the trees to take up 
their raffia work and other fascinating 
occupations. If the day is wet, they are 
happy over the same pursuits indoors and 
find the deepest enjoyment in the cook- 
ing class, which seems to be most popular 
of «ll, but the prettiest sight, to a visitor, 
is **at of the many, little, brightly- 
g ved groups, scattered, like gay-col- 
ored wild flowers, under the big trees. 
Comiog from almost every State in the 
Union, the little Chautauqua girl is a com- 
posite. But she is always winsome, and 
it is a pleasure to watch this “rose, with 
all her sweetest leaves yet folded,’’ which 





is destined to perfume and brighten many 
a corner of our land, 

When the bugle blows, the boys come 
scurrying to the clubhouse with a speed 
which is eloquent of enthusivsm, for they, 
like the girls, have here ‘‘those perennial, 
fireproof joys called employments,” and 
turn, at the bugle signal, from one jolly 
occupation to another. They live a vig- 
orous, outdoor life, with plenty of gym- 
nastics and athletics, and a happy intima- 
cy with birds and fishes, trees and flow- 
ers. The boys are editing two columns 
every Wednesday in the Chautauqua As- 
sembly Herald. Many kinds of handicrafts 
are often opeh to them in the finely 
equipped little building of which they are 
justly proud. It is ‘‘worth the price of 
admission” to watch the sturdy, health- 
ful. young faces. One of the associate 
directors of the Boys’ Club is Dr. William 
G. Anderson, head of the James Ander- 
son School of Physical Culture at New 
Haven. The open space between the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs is a busy one, and 
resounds to every ‘noise of revelry,’’ in- 
cluding even that of bow and arrow tar- 
get practice. 

Space fails us to describe that remark- 
able feature of Chautauqua, the vacation 
school. As the kindergarten guides the 
babies from three to six years old, and 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Club include the 
children from eight tu sixteen, so this 
institution provides them ‘‘guided activ- 
ity,’ (is not that absolutely express- 
ive of what the small people need?) be- 
tween the years of six and eight, and fills 
the gap in what may almost be called a 
progressive club life. This vacation 
school is not to be confused with the 
many schools in great cities, which are 
simply carried on during the vacation 
months. It is founded on the theory of 
John Dewey of the University of Chicago, 
and uses the children’s play in such a way 
as to make it contribute to their intellec- 
tual growth. They work out-of-doors, 
and one class is laying out a farm in min- 
iature, while the other is constructing a 
primitive city of the most fascinating ap- 
pearance. The halls in which the Kinder- 
garten and Vacation Schools meet are 
both memorials; the former using Kellogg 
Hall, built for the purpose, and in memory 
of Mrs. Anne M. Kellogg. The latter 
meets io Higgins Hall, a pretty building 
of yellow brick, erected by Lieut.-Gen. 
Higgins (who is one of Chautauqua’s 
trustees), and his sister, to the memory of 
their mother. 





CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 





Coéperative housekeeping is being car- 
ried on very satisfactorily in Ontario, Cal- 
ifornia, by a Coéperative Family Club. A 
dozen families of the representative citi- 
zens of the place have united, rented a 
two story private residence, and estab- 
lished a joint housekeeping arrangement. 
Four employees, including a stewardess, 
do the work of the establishment, supply- 
ing meals to the forty-three persons who 
make up the dozen families. Their united 
wages amount to about $150 a month, as 
against $30 and $35 a month which good 
cooks and general houseworkers in the 
place demand, and which each family has 
heretofore been obliged to pay when it was 
possible to securethem. Each family has 
its own table in the codperative house, 
with individual equipment of linen, silver 
and decoration. Every month the ex- 
penses are carefully audited by the club’s 
committee and the amount assessed pro 
rata amovg the club members, children 
proportionately according to their ages. 
Eleveu cents per meal per person is the 
average cost, the best of food being pro- 
vided. The women of theclub take turns 
in making out the menu, and in this way 
the tastes of each family are consulted. 
The undertaking is very similar to that of 
Longwood, near Chicago, and others that 
have been tried in other places. Several 
of them have existed long enough to 
demonstrate their use and practicability. 
It is probable that these enterprises are 
the solution of the want-of-servant ques- 
tion, which is particularly serious and 
dificult in small communities.—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 

OS 
MEN AT WOMEN’S WORK. 

One of the most interesting features of 
census records of thg number of persons 
above ten years of age occupied in gainful 
pursuits is the revelation of the number of 
men who are doing work that properly 
is within woman’s province. For instance, 
it is the natural and inalienable right of 
the woman to teach school. But there 
are 11,936 male teachers. So, too, nursiog 
ought to be peculiarly the task of women, 
yet there are 12,291 male nurses. It is 
indisputable that women of more or less 
tender age ought to monopolize stenog- 
raphy and typewritinog, yet there are men 
bold enough to intrude upon 23,553 po- 
sitions of the first kind and 2,753 of the 
second. Moreover, such is the fancy or 
the fate of some males that 1,718 of them 





are milliners, 2,116 are dressmakers, and 
4,837. are seamstresses. — Southern Farm 
Magazine. 
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SOME REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
WOMEN. 


BY PROFESSOK A. M. WERGELAND, 

A republic like this, whose confessed 
aim is peaceful industrial rivalry in the 
prosperity offered the energetic and in- 
ventive, and which sanctions war only on 
the express ground that it is waged to 
deliver the oppressed and extend the 
gospel of liberty, is naturally not chiefly 
interested in watching or in drawing the 
sword to break threatening political com- 
binations abroad. Rather, it necessarily 
finds its great problems in taking a careful 
account of the evolution within its own 
body politic, in developing its own life 
and guiding its own growth, so that all 
forces may be properly directed, and that 
unity by degrees may grow out of com- 
plexity. The sons and daughters of such 
a republic are therefore peculiarly fitted 
to grapple with the problems of their own 
political and social development. And 
yet, because these problems are more 
social than political, humanitarian inter- 
ests broader than the welfare of their own 
nation are felt, striving to benefit the 
human race without regard to language, 
zone, or color. Thus Americans may in 
some sense be truly characterized as at 
once patriotic and cosmopolitan, conti- 
nental as well as local in sympathies, in 
ideal at least, philanthropists of the whole 
world. Nowhere is information about 
remote corners of the Orient and the Occi- 
dent read with more genuine interest, and 
more geneial desire to understand their 
social or economic significance, than in 
the United States. The widespread con- 
nections of American trade have cre- 
ated the invincible bond of interest, and 
sometimes of communication, with almost 
every part of the globe where American 
industry and American propaganda have 
got or can geta foothold, The possession 
of the Philippines will nolens volens in- 
crease the spread of American influence, 
and in the contest for the market of the 
world, America may by degrees come to 
supersede even Britain as dictator in 
places where before the United States flag 
has been seen only occasionally and in- 
differently. 

It is only natural, with such wide yet 
peaceful interests, that ambitious Ameri- 
cans, both women and men, should have 
characteristics singling them out from 
their brethren and competitors in social 
as well as commercial enterprise. The 
American is as pushing and shrewd as 
the Scotchman; he is as dogged and 
plucky in business as the Englishman; he 
is sanguine, like a veritable Irishman, but 
he is more enduringly kind than any of 
the three, and he is quicker to be kindled 
by enthusiasm for ideals of a broad sweep 
than are they. This may be due to a 
strain of German and Dutch devotion to 
a cause, an idea, in his moral make-up; 
yet however genial and willing to help 
others, his keen self-regard allows no in- 
trusion upon the domain of his personal 
dignity. Andas he himself is dignified, 
so he wishes others to be elevated to his 
own standard of living. Although he 
teases his fellow-citizen emigrant about 
his shortcomings in bearing, speech, and 
manner of life, Le mostly does it good- 
paturedly, and goes to great trouble him- 
self to bridge the gulf between them. He 
is also likely at intervals to come down to 
the level of the other, that this less for- 
tunate being may be surer in the end to 
be raised up. 

If this is true of the American man, it 
is even more true of the American woman. 
She has still livelier enthusiasm and 
power of adaptation in the effort to raise 
the poor and downtrodden. Having been 
from the first a real co-worker in the 
labors of turning the wilderness into 
dwellings for a nation, the American 
woman has been fully as much a partici- 
pant as the map in the growth of the 
national life on a sound and liberal basis. 
No nation need fear less to entrust its 
women with+sproblems of far-reaching 
character than the American, in whose 
history women have long played the part 
of builders and agitators with much wis- 
dom, strength of purpose, and political 
foresight. To sum upthe doings of some 
of these truly representative women, to 
mention names whose lustre is still bril- 
liant, the pride of everyone, and thus to 
remind the American people of the treas- 
ure it possesses in women of such noble, 
ambitious and honorable lives, is in itself 
a joyful task. And, although the notice 
of them here must be of the most sketchy 
character, the fact that such women have 
lived, and by their lives enlarged our 
political and social horizon, cannot but 
give glad prophesies for the future of the 
people who bore them, imbued them with 
its own sense of rectitude, and fostered 
and appreciated their genius, 

Ever since her beginning, America has 





been able to boast of many prominent 
women. Ina republic—and America was 
republican in sentiment even when royal 
governors wielded almost despotic power 
—women, even though deprived of politi- 
cal rights, are likely to assume greater 
responsibility, and hence possess greater 
importance for the welfare of the nation, 
than in a monarchy. In American his- 
tory thetr influence has been both seen 
and felt in their outspoken sympathy and 
advocacy of the causes which seemed 
truly patriotic and liberal. The women 
of the revolutionary period, and later, 
mostly led the secluded life of their sex 
and time, but they nevertheless were more 
than any other women,,except the French 
Revolutionists, the comrades and co-work- 
ers of their menfolk. We read with much 
pleasure about the formidable Mrs. Knox, 
the charming Mrs. Bingham, the ‘‘showy 
but pleasing’? Mrs. Jay. Yet from the 
very first we cannot but value more the 
distinguished and noble Abigail Adams, 
patriotic as clever, whose feelings were 
*‘solemnized by a sense of her obligation”’ 
in being the president’s wife, or the keen 
and brilliant Mercy Warren, whose letters 
to John Adams are historical reading. No 
more characteristic story is told in our 
annals than that of the amiable and ten- 
der but resolute Dorothy Madison, whose 
flight in the very nick of time was arrest- 
ed on the threshold of her home by the 
thought that the portrait of George Wash- 
ington must not fall into the hands of the 
enemy. Rather than leave it to affront 
and destruction by a drunken and heedless 
soldiery, she braved all the ignominy of 
capture herself. We venture to think 
that, had she lived in our days, she would 
have met other and greater dangers for 
the sake of principles even more inti- 
mately connected with the honor and true 
sentiment of her country. 

Later, as public spirit grew and became 
conscious of its aim, women of a different 
mould rose into prominence, and distin- 
guished themselves by the strength of 
their conviction and their intellectual 
grasp of large political issues. ; 

Doubtless the cause necessary to call 
forth men’s finest powers must above all 
appeal to emotion and imagination rather 
than to reason, must touch the ideal 
rather than the real. Yet in the Aboli- 
tion movement,—the largest movement of 
national scope that followed the Revolu- 
tion,—all three impulses were strangely 
bleuded. That a black man, because he 
was kidnapped and sold in a foreign land, 
should by mere force of conquest be a 
chattel and rank only with beasts of bur- 
den, seemed equally absurd to reason and 
feeling, while imagination became greatly 
agitated by the story of his wrongs, and 
was at once engaged in devising a reme- 
dy. Difference of opinion was inevitable, 
but that slavery jarred painfully upon the 
sense of the fitness of things in those who 
kept no slaves, is evident in the glowing 
speeches, the pamphlets, and the more 
elegant literature which sprang forth asa 
result of the friction of spirits, and in 
which the problem was discussed with all 
possible ardor and penetration. In this 
crusade of ideas, as well as in liberating 
slaves and aiding fugitives, women of the 
North and Middle States were as vitally 
interested and active as the men. The 
history of that extraordinary time before 
the war, in its fulness of stirring words 
and incidents, will perhaps never be writ- 
ten. Its memory, however, lives in long- 
cherished traditions and anecdotes. The 
tales of that time surround one’s concep- 
tion of it with a luminous haze of the 
wonderful and dramatic, which mere ad- 
herence to documentary evidence cannot 
create. Nothing half so characteristic or 
suggestive of the descent of the Spirit to 
the consecration of hearts and lips can be 
met with in books as these half-mythical 
stories, frequently discredited by the his- 
torian, of the rescue of slaves and their 
circumstantial conduct to a non-slavery 
State or to British territory. The repre- 
sentative women of that highly interest- 
ing Abolition period are too well known 
to have their names repeated here. It 
was the North, the anti-slavery region, to 
which belonged the conspicuous and gift- 
ed women of this time, the South main- 
taining a type less progressive and less 
aggressive, but not less convinced of the 
justice of its point of view. 

The period preceaing the war was one 
of the great formative periods in the na- 
tion’s life, and the seed of ideal striving 
then sown has continued to bear fruit for 
a constantly widening circle of beneficia- 
ries. The gospel of freedom and of broth- 
erly charity then proclaimed has proved 
itself an earnest and urgent taskmaster, 
requiring constant efforts and new sacri- 
fices on the part of its devotees. Those 
who possess the art of using privileges 
well are required to teach others that 
same great principle of advancement. 
Merely for their own continued progress, 
they are forced to keep the tree of liberty 
green, and benefit as many as possible 
with the fruits of justice and kindness. 
In this altruistic idealism and the work 
springing from it, women have been as 





prominent and efficient as men. Many 
have been the issnes of the spirit that re. 
qnired the freedom of the slave. The hu. 
mane treatment of prisoners, of the ip. 
sane, the demand for rational treatment 
of epidemics and for care of the wounded 
in war, are examples. So, too, the eman 
cipation of women, the care of neglected 
children, the temperance crusade, the 
protection of married women’s rights, the 
provisions for girls’ education—the great. 
est undertaking of all, in America as else. 
where the basis of any true progress, 
These have each had their women acvo. 
cates; and, so far as they have become 
issues in the larger life of the nation, they 
have women’s initiative and capacity for 
organization largely to thank for their 
success, 

Nor have we finished yet. Whatever 
be the opinion of particular reforms, the 
example of such women as Lucy Stone, 
Lucretia Mott, Frances Willard, and Fiz. 
abeth Cady Stanton will always be a spur 
in our effort to equal them in purity of 
motive, fearlessness of address, and re- 
finement of character. If not themse!ves 
active in the agitations of the abolition 
war-time, their ideas and methods were 
all moulded by that event in our history, 
without which they would not have re. 
ceived the baptism of sacrifice to a great 
cause necessary to make reformers of the 
most courageous and illustrious type. 

It is not always understood that the 
Civil War gave women a schooling in self- 
reliance and in the use of unsuspected 
powers which has been of great conse- 
quence for their social and political posi- 
tion in America, It is the records that 
lie behind the battles and campaigns— 
records concerning the sanitary commis- 
sion, the provision made for the victims, 
the feeding and clothing of the thousands 
at the front, the nursing back to health 
and continued service of the wounded and 
fever-stricken, the burying of the dead, 
and, last but not least, the keeping-up of 
courage and self-sacrifice among those 
left behind—these it is that show the 
work of women in the war. And women 
of extraordinary power came at once to 
the fore to perform these heavy tasks and 
solve these perplexing problems, serving 
the government and the nation witb un- 
surpassed fortitude and respect. Ameri- 
can women conquered for themselves at 
this crisis a place which they ought never 
to forfeit. They proved abundantly how 
great is their strength in estimat- 
ing and in helping to solve questions of 
the broadest social and political impor- 
tance. It is true that we have not yet 
had a Florence Nightingale, nor a Harriet 
Martineau, nor a George Eliot; but we 
have had a Dorothy Dix with her Saint 
Theresa-like insistence on attacking the 
most crying evil of her day. We have had 
a Mary A. Livermore, M. D.* of equally 
great fame; we still have a Clara Barton 
and a Susan B. Anthony, all women 
whose great and noble deeds heighten 
the consciousness of American public 
spirit, and thoroughly represent the 
American ideal of an active and beneficent 
life. Whatever women elsewhere have 
accomplished in other branches of na- 
tional activity, these Americans had the 
broad humanitarian interests which best 
tell the true warmth of the nation’s 
heart. 

That New Eugland and the Quakers are 
to be thanked for the high standard of 
womanhood in the United States is be- 
yond doubt. The sternness of New Eng- 
gland schooled its women to a devotion to 
duty and enthusiasm for justice quite be- 
yond what women of any other race or 
nation usually manifest. The Quakers, 
with their firm belief in the spiritual and 
social equality of the sexes, and their ed- 
ucational ideals, sent out the most devot- 
ed apostles of freedom and enlightenment, 
and the most fearless advocates of reform. 
Notwithstanding their peaceful lives, the 
Quakers’ campaign for the emancipation 
of the black man from political inferior- 
ity, and the raising of woman from social 
and moral inequality, has been of the 
most active and revolutionary character. 
No sect ever had more the courage of its 
convictions, 

Out of the impetus to independent ac- 
tion given by the War, grew as an after- 
math the woman’s club movement, in 
many respects one of the most astonishing 
events of the age. Its parents were the 
Sorosis of New York and the New Eng- 
land Women’s Club, whose powerful off- 
shoots are the wuman’s clubs for civic 
and social reform in various parts of the 
country, and the colossal Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, all of which exercise on 
the whole a sane and potent influence 
upon the social and intellectual life of the 
nation. The quaint record of Mary G. 
Hopkins of Stockbridge, Mass., who con 
stituted a committee of one for the im- 
provement and beautification of her home 
town, and whose example has since been 
followed by hundreds of women’s clubs 





* This refers to the signature of Mrs. Liver 
more, when the only way to get a dead soldier 
buried was for her to sign a physician’s certifi- 
cate so as to satisfy the requirements of the 
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all over the country, is but one instance 
of what can be done by single or united 
effort. With such a spectacle before us, 
it is evident that we need not any longer 
point to @ few great names, The rank 
and file of capable and prominent women 
has thickened; each State now has repre- 
sentatives whose earnestness and personal 
modesty alone prevent this big world of 
ours from knowing of them as they ought 
tobe known. The sufferings and victo- 
ries of the great war-period of formation 
and suggestion are now almost forgotten; 
put the spirit which succeeded so beauti- 
fully in spite of overwhelming odds is not 
dead. Conflicts of the present day, on a 
smaller scale indeed, but often quite as 
keen, call forth the same indomitable en- 
ergy, the same unswerving allegiance now 
as then. 

Hitherto, it seems, the East has pro- 
duced the largest quota of representative 
women. With its older civilization, and 
greater facilities in every way, it naturally 
has moulded conspicuous characters who, 
by inclination or necessity, have been 
marked out as leaders among their fellows. 
But the West, with its unbounded energy 
and undaunted spirit of conquest, has 
rapidly produced women of equally com- 
manding type, equally fearless in their 
advocacy, and fortunately less hampered 
by local prejudice in the pursuance of 
their work. The great and wonderful 
West, which has still something of the 
glamour of romance about its very name, 
where everything seems at first sight to 
be altogether on a larger scale,—even fol- 
lies and pet notions,—the West calls for 
pioneers, not only to break its vast mo- 
notony of prairies and stretches of moun 
tains and forests, but also to break its 
vast monotony of semi-civilization, and 
establish that supreme order and disci- 
pline which alone can make freedom a 
blessing. 

If the American woman has ever been 
an empire-builder, she has been that in 
the West. Here she has possessed more 
fully the dignity which equal share in re- 
sponsibility as well as in success brings. 
Here she has helped to govern State and 
county, here more frequently than else- 
where she has been in office and been the 
responsible servant of the public, taking 
her part in the growth and improvement 
of the commonwealth, and bearing the 
burden and heat of the day with the same 
determination to do her duty and accom- 
plish her allotted task as any other faith- 
ful laborer in the vineyard, The sense of 
obligation, the devotion to one’s work, 
the enthusiastic belief in a future, this 
high ethical force which neither clamors 
nor commands, but follows us like a quiet 
whisper wherever we are and spurs us on, 
has prevailed in women’s public service 
everywhere, and not least in the West. 
Their work is probably less kuown, but 
in no way less excellent and effective than 
that of their men co-workers, 

Integrity, that touchstone of public 
efficiency, has been their maxim. The 
idea of equality, which figures so promi- 
nently all through the West, has had its 
effect and found its justification. It is of 
particular interest to notice that in States 
of equal political rights, such as Wyoming 
and Colorado, women have for a suffi- 
ciently loug period held the office of su- 
perintendent of schools, both in counties 
and in the State. Some women have been 
proposed for the Legislature; others have 
taken a most active part in reform move- 
ments, have been and are prominent in 
professional life, and are mortal enemies 
of cheapness and looseness in the political 
management of both State and municipal 
government. Colorado, one of the young- 
est States of the Union, has already made 
for itself an enviable reputation of being 
as wide-awake to the problems of the age 
as is the home of so many of its settlers, 
—the New England States,—and might 
for its culture and its restless activity in 
all fields, fairly be called the Massachu- 
setts of the West. In Nebraska and other 
States, women of exceptional faculties 
have been promoters and conductors of 
various philanthropic undertakings; al- 
though, to bring about true improvement 
and reform, women, as a judicious ob- 
server remarks, must have a ballot behind 
them. 

In view of this, it is with genuine satis- 
faction that one returns to Colorado and 
Wyoming, where in more than one case 
the State has entrusted women with 
offices for which only experience, excep- 
tional ability, and recognized purity of 
character could qualify. Itis but a small 
honor to the many excellent women of 
these States and to the West in general, to 
mention such representative women as 
Ilelen L. Grenfell, State superintendent 
of schools in Colorado, Sarah L, Platt 
Decker, the recognized leader in the legis- 
lative reform movement in the same State, 
and now on the State Board of Charities 
and Correction. Wyoming, for some rea- 
sons the most remarkable State in the 
Union, was the first community to grant 
suffrage to women; a fact which alone 
would entitle it to consideration, had it 
no other claims to general interest. The 


rapid development of the State is due to 
the intelligent character of ita settlers, 
and in no small measure to its energetic 
and clever women. 

Foremost among them all stands the 
mother of woman suffrage, and at one 
time justice of the peace, the venerable 
Esther Morris, a woman of singular brav- 
ery, keenness of judgment and indomita- 
ble optimism. Her birthday ought to be 
celebrated all over the State. Less con- 
spicuous at first sight, perhaps, but of in- 
fluence in philanthropic work, is another 
woman of extraordinary power of ex- 
pression, May P. Slosson, who was for a 
time, upon the express wish of the men 
prisoners, chaplain at the State Peniten- 
tiary, and is still guiding their ventures 
upon a new life after sentence has been 
served, It is but proper in connection 
with these to mention Grace Raymond 
Hebard, at one time associated with Mrs. 
Morris in securing the acceptance of 
woman suffrage in the State Constitution, 
and truly one of the pioneers of the State. 
At present Miss Hebard is connected with 
the University of Wyoming, to whose 
growth she has very largely contributed. 
For sagacity, business capacity, generosi- 
ty of temper, brilliancy of understanding, 
and, let us add, unfeigned modesty, she is 
one of the most remarkahle women of the 
West. It would be easy to furnish names 
of equal note from other parts of this 
great region; but the list to be really de- 
scriptive, would be too long to serve the 
purpose of this paper. All are women 
representative of the ideal patriotism of 
American life, not blatant, but conscien- 
tious because charged with a sense of re- 
sponsibility. Thatthovghtful devotion to 
one’s country which belongs to every 
rightminded citizen has found its expres- 
sion in the work of American women—to 
their everlasting glory be it said—even 
though they have had no vote, and have 
been able to influence public opinion only 
by their superior personality and their 
unselfish labor. The American woman, 
in the West as in the East, has felt herself 
a citizen, even if disfranchised, and from 
the very first has lived up to her trust. 

We have seen and heard much lately 
about the representative men of America, 
men who are statesmen, leaders in the 
world of finance, organizers or captains of 
industry. We have even been introduced 
to representatives of the more obscure 
side of our national life—politicians, bood- 
lers and notorious frauds. But we have 
hardly found equal mention of the femi- 
nine half of the nation. Women as socie- 
ty leaders, some well-to-do aspirants to 
beauty, actresses, and, last but not least, 
afew clever impostors and unfortunates 
who figure in police court proceedings,— 
these are the women whom the weeklies 
and the dailies honor with their attention, 
and these to a certain extent come to do 
service for a number of others infinitely 
more worthy of consideration, Except 
such national benefactresses as Mrs, 
Thompson, Mrs. Stanford, Miss Garrett, 
Mrs. Hearst and the college presidents, 
most of the truly notable women never 
come before the public in any capacity. 
Indeed, often they court obscurity. It is 
only when a kind fate leads a spectator 
within the sphere of their activity, to a 
point of observation particularly fitted to 
watch their work, that he is able to form 
@ more accurate estimate of their worth to 
the community and to the nation at large. 
No wonder that one who had known these 
fearless and faithful champions of what is 
noblest in American life once remarked 
to the writer of this article: ‘‘To have 
known women such as these is happi- 
ness,”’ 

The new empire which is now forming 
needs a type of woman different from the 
preceding period—the trained woman, the 
professional, the industrial, the socially 
interested and effective woman, the or- 
ganizer, the official in State and city gov- 
ernment, in short, the woman who under- 
stands and fits into the complexity of a 
truly modern civilization. She alone will 
survive, and she alone can hope to be of 
influence in our present and future life. 
Aside from England, there is probably 
nowhere in the world among women such 
a widespread understanding as in America 
of the elements which go to make up the 
social fabric and the body politic, such an 
intelligent valuation of their merits and 
their faults. That coéducation has helped 
immensely in creating this keenness of 
perception and fitness of temperament 
can hardly be doubted; yet not that alone 
but the very spirit of our laws and insti- 
tutions points in this direction, and these 
are but the final result of the tendency 
and deveiopment of bundreds of years. 
We venture to say that the prominent 
position which the American union holds 
to day is due not least to the moral influ- 
ence of its institutions; and the respect 
and admiration yielded it centers in no 
small measure around the personality of 
its women, who, in more instances than 
the women of most other nations, can be 
pointed out as representative of the best 
tendencies of their age and their civiliza- 
tion. 








: Sunday School Times. 


CUILDREN’S COLUMN. 


FLOWER GIRLS. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 





—_ } 
Oh, my little seaside girl, 
What is in your garden growing? 
*Rock-weeds and tangle grass, 
With the slow tide coming, going.” 


Ob, mv little prarie girl, 

What’s in bloom among your grasses? 
“Spring beauties, painted cups, 

Flushing when the south wind passes.” 


Oh, my little mountain girl, 
Have you anything to gather? 
“White—everlasting bloom, 
Not afraid of wind or weather.”’ 





THE PICNIC THAT WASN'T SPOILED. 

‘‘Aunt Meg, did your children ever get 
disappointed over a picnic?’ asked Beth. 

Aunt Meg looked about at three unhap- 
py faces—yes, four, for the cat looked 
anything but happy, as Tomjwas showing 
his disappointment by teasingjher. Jessie 
was curled up on the couch‘in a forlorn 
little heap, sobbing. Beth had stood at 
her post by the window sincefearly morn- 
ing. It did seem as though, if she kept 
looking, a few sunbeams must reward 
her. 

Drip! drip! drip! splashed, the drops 
from the iron conductor onto the stone 
beneath. Patter! patter! patter! they 
sounded on the tin roof of the-piazza., 

‘*My children had an indoor{picnic one 
day when they couldn’t go to a real one,”’ 
said Aunt Meg. ‘I will show you how, as 
soon as Jessie stops cryinggfand Tom lets 
the cat alone and Beth gives up looking 
for the sun.”’ 

In a second the three children were 
gathered about their aunt, for they were 
all tired of what they had been doing. 
The cat settleddown on the ,rug for a 
pap, with her tail tuckedgjwell beneath 
her. 

‘In the first place, we will=tell mamma 
not to unpack the lunch, and to put in a 
few lemons besides,”’ said Aunt;Meg. 

Tom did this, while Beth:looked up a 





hammock and Jessie got the game of 
ring-toss. Aunt Meg locked the sitting: | 
room doors and Jet no one come in, When | 
she had gotten thingsSready,they put on 
their hats, took up the lunch-baskets, 


‘hammock, games, shawls, cushions, and 


umbrellas and started out. Aunt Meg led 
the way up-stairs, through mamma's | 
room, back into the hall, down the back 
stairs to the kitchen, roundg§through tle 
woodshed, up again to the attic, and 
all the while they talked and sang as 
if they were really on the way to a 
picnic. 

At last, after taking.them all over the 
house, up and down‘and around and back, 
till Tom’s arms ached in real picnic fash- 
ion, and Jessie had forgottenjthat she had 
had anything to cry for, Aunt Meg stopped 
at the sitting-room door. 

“We will now let down the bars into 
the picnic grounds,’’ she said, unlocking 
the door and throwing it open. Most of 
the chairs were gone, all the plants of the 
house had been brought in, and, with the 
green carpet, gave quite a woodsy look to 
the room. ‘Here, let’s swing the ham- 
mock,”’ said Aunt Meg, and she soon had 
it firmly fastened to two stout hooks | 
which even mamma had forgotten were 
there. 

The children entered into the spirit, 
threw down their wraps, put their lunch- 
baskets carefully under the shade of a 
palm, and began to play ring-toss, while 
Aunt Meg arranged a cosy corner with 
cushions and shawls, and read to mamma, | 
who lay in the hammock. It was the 
hammock that made the room seem so 
very different from a common sitting- 
room and so much like a picnic-ground. 

Tom fixed the couch into a splendid | 
boat, and with brooms for oars they went 
for a long row, even mamma consenting 
to go, too, which was more than she 
would have done in a real boat. After | 
the boat-ride was over, and Tom had 
landed all his passengers carefully on a 
footstool dock, Aunt Meg said it was high 
time to commence getting dinner, and 
that the children must hunt about for 
wood to build a fire. They came back 
from the woodshed with great armfuls, 
which they pretended had been gathered 
from under the trees, and Aunt Meg soon 
had a little fire, with a row of apples | 
toasting before it. Mamma made the 
lemonade, and the children helped spread 
the tablecloth on the floor and unpack 
the food. . 

“It’s nice not to have the spiders an 
bugs,”’ said Jessie, biting into a sand- | 
wich. 

‘After dinner we'll play, sitting down 
on the grass,’’ said Aunt Meg, ‘‘quiet 
games such as one feels like playing after 
eating.”’ 

Drip! drip! patter! patter! sounded the 
rain, but nobody cared a single bit. — 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— BY — 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains translations of 
sixty Armenian poems. They represent 
a variety of authors, ranging from the 
tenth century to the nineteenth. 





The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. | 


—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla- 
tions of the Armenian poems, especially my 
brother’s.—Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
paring them with the Armenian originals. The 
transiation is very faithful.—Dr. M.S. Gabriel, 
editor of * Haik.” . 


We feel that much of the originai spirit fs left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
poetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastora: 
England, or persecuted Armenia. —New York 
Journal, 


Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations... . 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the 
iterary capacity of the race whieh produced 
them.—Congregationalist. 


Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
nenian literary spirit. Whatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 

ems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.—Boston Datly Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poeme 
's already in press, although the first has not yet 
deen out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.— Boston 
Trnscript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
and spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme- 
2 Sees series of noteworthy poems from 
the literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commerctal. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti- 
cal genius... . Itis a real service to let Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we plead is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—A&t. Hon. James Bryce. 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
axtend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 


Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts Collage Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


| are now located in their new building, 
| built expressly for them. 

The regular course of lectures com- 
; menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D.,, 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 








Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo) 
in New England. 
The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists 
Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil - 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply tu 
PRANK C, RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 19%. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. PigrRoy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York, 
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Lincoln Memorial University, 








atc. Miss Blackwell's work has been well donc, | 


ind she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
wd poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
sveauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
43 not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
‘ich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
‘together the translator’s venture intoan almost 
inknown literature has been a most successful 
ne.—Chicago Post. 


These poems reveal as by a search-light the deep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character. They 
show forth an ingrained Leroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thoughts so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women,—JN. ¥. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 


| strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 


from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, .. . The work has been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.—Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
ee eee and the splendor of their imagery. 
.. . Wecan better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these a poems, 
for they have been written in a land desolated by 
fire and sword. But, beyond all else, they breathe 
a spirit of the ee a and most exalted patriot- 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 


liberty. —Chrtstian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ ete , which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
bis mind and heart.” 


The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people havea 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 
»»etic feeling found in such verse will commend 
it to a wide and sympathetic circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the deeper-lying 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. And 
the qualities that come out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 


| one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and sutlerin 


people. It will doubtless surprise many to find 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; tbat her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register. 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “I read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its ay oo! some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost al), and stirred an interest in the 
a people in a new manner, along new 

nes. 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 
8 PARK STREET. 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred apd eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, ete. press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This propery is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


| Money for running expenses. ‘Twelve teachers 
| are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments, 
and scientific —— We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 
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WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont, 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


@STABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Bie. 15973. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 

















The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


| Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H Saw, Avice Stone Buackwe.t, and 
Lucy E. ANTHONY. For sale at Woman’s 

| JournaL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 


| Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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MAINE WOMAN SUFFRAGE DAY AT 
OCEAN PARE. 


Old Orchard, Tuesday, Aug. 25, 1903. 

The Maine Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold its regular mid-summer meeting at 
Ocean Park, Old Orchard, Tuesday, Aug. 25. 
The morning session will open at 10 o'clock, 
and the program will be filled by Miss Mar- 
garet Koch and Miss Laura A. De Meritte. 
Miss Gail Laughlin will probably also be 
present at this meeting. 

Basket lunch in Porter Memorial Hall at 
noon. 

The afternoon session will open at 2 
o’clock, and will be occupied by Rev. Anna 
Howard Shaw. 

A cordial invitation is extended to any 
visitors in the vicinity of Old Orchard to at- 
tend this meeting, and in so doing not only 
enjoy a delightful day, but will also aid the 
cause of suffrage in Maine. 

In connection with this call, we announce 
a suffrage meeting at Yarmouth, on the after. 
noon of Thursday, Aug. 20th. This meeting 
is in connection with the Christian Endeavor 
Summer School, and has been arranged for 
by Miss Margaret Koch, field secretary of 
the C. E. Union of Maine. 

Lucy Hopart Day, 
Pres. Maine W.S. A. 


——— <=>? 


AT LUCY STONE’S OLD HOME. 





The Equal Suffrage League of Warren 
will celebrate the anniversary of Lucy 
Stone’s birthday, August 13, 1818, at the 
home of the president, Phebe Stone Bee- 
man, in West Brookfield. This meeting 
will be at the birthplace of Lucy Stone, 
and the place where she was married to 
Henry B. Blackwell, May 1, 1855. A 
musical and literary program has been 
arranged. 

Mrs. Stone Beeman will speak on Lucy 
Stone's childhood, Miss Cora Adams, of 
Wellesley, 1903, will speak of Lucy 
Stone’s college life. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell will speak of 
‘‘The Gains of Forty Years.’’ 

It is hoped that Col. T, W. Higginson, 
the minister who performed the marriage 
ceremony, will be present. 

The hours will be from 2,30 to 4 P. M., 
Thursday, Aug. 13. 

Any desiring to visit Lucy Stone’s birth- 
place, can reach West Byookfield from 
Boston on the 11.15 A. M. train of the 
B. & A. R. R. in time for the meeting, 
and be able to return the same night. The 
electrics between West Brookfield and 
Ware pass near the depot every forty-five 
minutes, and go within a short distance 
of the house. All who desire to come will 
be welcome. 





WHITELAW REID'S APPEAL TO WOMEN. 

The president of a great California 
university has defined Wisdom as ‘*Know- 
ing What to do Next,’’ and Virtue as ‘‘Do- 
ing It.”’ 

Whitelaw Reid, the brilliant editor of 
the New York Tribune, in his address to 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Vassar Col- 
lege, June 8, urged the young women to 
come to the rescue of American society 
from evils that exist and dangers that im- 
pend. After a most vigorous and graphic 
arraignment of existing conditions, he 
went so far as to say that ‘tit may prove 
that we can look to the educated women 
of the country, rather than to its lawyers, 
for the true conservatism in principle, in 
methods, and in constant application that 
is to save us from many of the most dan- 
gerous tendencies of the time. Hope then 
will not be lost for the future of our tri- 
umphant Democracy till the characteristic 
excellencies of educated women are cor- 
rupted and destroyed.” 

Mr. Reid finds ‘treasons for such an ex- 
pectation in human nature itself, and in 
that female ability which Mr. Mill demon- 
strated for such contributions to human 
knowledge and progress. All the in- 
stincts of the educated woman,”’ he af- 
firms, ‘‘are against rash experiments and 
revolutionary changes; the character alike 
of her judgment, her feelings and her 
needs gives promise of sound views of life 
and human conduct. Both by inherent 
qualities and by acquired relations, the 
rightly educated woman is a natural and 
necessary conservative. With her mental 
alertness and vivid perceptions, she can 
never be a drag upon the machinery of 
human progress; but, thanks to her spe- 
cial aptitudes, she may always be its mod- 
erator and governor.”’ 

“This at least is clear,’’ adds Mr. Reid, 
“that the Twentieth Century Woman has 
greater opportunities than were ever 
given to human creature of her kind be- 
fore in the eighty centuries of the world’s 
history of which we are supposed to have 
some records; that she has been better 
prepared to improve them; and that she is 
more peremptorily called to the work— 
this Twentieth Century woman tu whom 
have been given the keys of knowledge, 


which are becoming almost the keys of 
lifeand death. The ferment and amazing 
discovery and development of the Nine- 
teenth Century did not end when it closed; 
—they could be but the hot-bed for start- 
ing the prodigious, myriad-formed, almost 
infinite growths to be confidently expect- 
ed in the Twentieth. If, in the midst of 
these teeming and steaming activities, 
woman now possesses the real power 
which Mr. Mill attributed to her, then the 
imperative duty which ber superior moral 
elevation, her nature and her surround- 
ings impose, for the whole term of her ex- 
istence and throughout the whole course 
of our bewildering progress, is to furnish 
that conservative force in American life, 
which two-thirds of a century ago De 
Tocqueville thought already necessary. 
Her Wisdom will point it out as the thing 
to do next, her Virtue will shine in doing 
it. Thus the subject to which I have 
ventured to invite your attention, ‘The 
Thing to Do” rises before you, attends 
your incoming and outgoing, and hence- 
forth forever entreats and commands 
you.” 

If this appeal had been made to these 
young ladies by George F. Hoar, or Wm. 
Dudley Foulke, we should have quoted it 
as a clarion cry for Woman Suffrage. 

“The thing to do next’’ would evidently 
be to demand and exercise the suffrage, 
which is only the authoritative expression 
of opinion on questions of public interest. 
But, we regret tosay, Whitelaw Reid is not 
an advocate, but an opponent of woman’s 
enfranchisement. Itis asingular evidence 
of that ‘arrest of thought’’ to which hu- 
man beings, otherwise rational, are liable, 
that a statesman of such noble aspirations 
and clear insight should be blind to “The 
Thing to Do.’’ He urges women to re- 
form politics, but would withhold from 
them the means of so doing. No radical 
political reform is possible unless we re- 
form the voting constituency. Add to 
that constituency the conservative quali- 
ties and moral elevation of educated wom- 
en and, ‘thanks to her special aptitudes, 
she will become the moderator and gov- 
ernor of human progress.’’ 

Clearly, on the premises laid down by 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the Thing to Do is to 
extend suffrage to educated women. 

H. B. B. 





DECADENCE OF SOCIAL IDEALS. 


Whitelaw Reid, addressing the women 
graduates of Vassar, calls attention to the 
alarming decadence of our social ideals, 
and appeals to American women to save 
the homes of the nation. He says: 

‘“‘The American who colonized the At- 
lantic coast and the great Middle West, 
who framed the Constitution, started the 
government, developed the country under 
it, and fought a gigantic civil war to pre- 
serve it, is not the American who leads 
the popular movements of the day. The 
type is changing, the beliefs are changing, 
and the aims. 

‘He is neither Puritan any longer, nor 
Cavalier. He may outwardly deny the 
decay of faith, but he inwardly feels it. 
Nothing is more noticeable at the great 
centres of population and of national ac- 
tivity, or in any large section of what 
calls itself and is often called ‘our best 
society,’ than this disappearance of the 
old foundation of character and action; 
this Joss of profound, enduring faith in 
anything. It is a laisser-aller age; an age 
of loosening anchors, and drifting with 
the tide; of taking things as they are, 
with cordial readiness to take them here- 
after as they come; of an easy indiffer- 
ence whose universal attitude towards 
each startling departure from old stand- 
ards is, ‘What does it matter, anyway ?’— 
an age, in short, marked by a refined, up- 
to-date adaptation of the old Epicurean 
idea that there is nothing in this world to 
do but to ‘eat, drink, and make merry, 
for to-morrow we die.’ As Omar, prime 
favorite of this new school, has sung: 


What boots it to repeat 

How time is slipping underneath our feet? 
Unborn To-morrow and dead Yesterday, 
Why fret about them if To-day be sweet? 


‘The loss of faith brings us by a short 
cut straight to the loss of purpose in life 
—of any purpose, at least, beyond purely 
material ones. To those who need money, 
the duty of getting it first and above 
everything else becomes the gospel of life. 
To those who feel the need of position, 
whether in society, business, or elsewhere, 
their gospel drives them, by all means 
within the law, to attain that. To those 
who have both money and position, comes 
the only remaining purpose in life, that 
of using them for an existence of amuse- 
ment and enjoyment. Is it too much to 
say that never before in our history have 
such aspirations so completely dominated 
and limited such large classes? 

“But this craze for mere amusement 
and enjoyment, like other perverted ap- 
petites, grows by what it feeds on. The 
amusement soon becomes wearisome, the 
enjoyment soon palis, unless constantly 
} more and more spectacular and bizarre 
1 Perpetual change and constantly iucreas- 








ing variety of extremes seem to be the 
ever-rising price of being amused. One 
never is for long where one wants to be, 
or doing what one desires; there must be 
incessantly a rushing to and fro and a 
change of pursuits, all under the glare of 
electric lights and the blare of brass 
bands. If in the country, one must has- 
ten to the city, where something is going 
on; if in the city, one must fly to the 
country, where the crowd is not so mixed 
and where pleasanter house parties can be 
gathered; if in one’s own land, one longs 
for the boulevards or the Alps; if abroad, 
one is anxious to try the new steamer 
back; if at the seashore, one wants sud- 
denly to know what the mountains are 
like, and can find amusement only in go- 
ing to see when clothed in leather jackets, 
protected by masks and goggles, and pow- 
dered with dirt, rushing through the air 
on the highways at forty or fifty miles an 
hour in a Red Devil, and leaving the luck- 
less rustics in the way to go to a fiend of 
any color they like. 

“Even then, this vehement vacuity is 
not amusing unless it is talked about, 
One must be forever before the footlights, 
and if possible, in tte centre of the stage. 
Privacy is deadly dullness. Not to have 
your name every other day in the news- 
papers, and especially in the most hope- 
lessly vulgar and inane of the newspaper 
columns, the so-called social ones, is to 
be out of the world, to be bored to death, 
Not to see every intimate fact about your 
self or your friends thrust naked and 
shameless under the public eye is to feel 
that you are dropping out of the swim. 
If there is a steamer that has raced across 
the Atlantic in fifteen minutes less than 
any other, you suddenly realize that there 
is nothing going on here, and you must 
immediately cross back on that steamer. 
If there isa White Ghost that has flitted 
over crowded cvuntry roads faster than 
the last Red Devil, and has caused more 
rupaways aud killed one or two more peo- 
ple, you will be leading a very dull life 
till you have gone faster in that same or 
in some better and uglier machine, and 
have left a wider swath of disaster and 
terror behind you. Even then, the amuse- 
ment is stale unless the papers tell that 
you broke the record, if not somebody’s 
neck also, print your portrait, and men- 
tion who your grandfather was, by way of 
showing how proud the presumably 
worthy old man ought to be of his 
hopeful, goggle-eyed descendant. 

‘“Gregariousness and glare are the irre- 
deemably vulgar notes of itail. To seek 
enjoyment within yourself and your own 
circle in resources of your own, and with- 
out a fresh flash-light every day, becomes 
unendurable. A country residence is im- 
possible unless a dozen others ‘of our own 
set, you know,’ are within five minutes’ 
call; and even then it is slow without a 
thronged race-track at hand, Thus New- 
port rather than Biltmore becomes the 
veneered and shiny national type for 
those who can at will command either, 
As for the babes that must struggle 
through childbood into precocious matur- 
ity in such surroundings, why, they are 
to live in this world, aren’t they—not in 
the Happy Valley of Rasselas? Why 
shouldn’t they get on without rest and 
real country life, as well as their parents? 

“Outside the immediate and inestima- 
ble effect on the family, the conservative 
power of educated women will naturally 
show its first and perhaps its chief influ- 
ence among the forces that guide the 
world—that of svcial life. They will 
surely heip to check its degradation. 
They may make it regain its soothing re- 
laxation and its benign stimulus for the 
best in everyone. They may even give 
back to Society the inspiration it once 
had for the leaders of the world’s work. 

‘*When these higher ideals do return, the 
powerful influence of educated women 
will surely array, as never before, the 
best of their sex in compact, resistless 
phalanx, against a social evil alarming, 
degrading, and demoralizing, which has 
suddenly become almost too common to 
provoke surprise—the transformation of 
marriage from a sacrament of God into a 
thoughtless and headlong business or 
social arrangement, to be dissulved almost 
at pleasure; 654,000 persons divorced in 
this country in 20 years, and those not the 
last—such is the deplorable record on 
which Catholic and Protestant clergy are 
already appealing for a union of all moral 
agencies to retard this dowoward rush of 
the multitude.” 





THE CLOSING DAY AT CONCORD. 


The closing session of the Emersun Cen- 
tennial School at Concord was one of 
“sweetness and light;’’ the mourning se- 
rene and sunlit; the hall crowded with a 
sympathetic, receptive audience, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe came with spirit tri- 
umphant over the limitations of age. Her 
clear, silvery voice reached the rear end 
of the hall as she reviewed the growth of 
the past century in things spiritual and 
intellectual. With abounding thankful- 
ness for all the gud that has been 








wrought she looked forward joyously to 
the fuller realization of the high ideals for 
which Emerson stood. 


In all that I have known of the Emerson 
century, the new form of freedom makes 
itself felt—freedom of question and an- 
swer, of assertion and denial, or associa- 
tion and disassociation, she said. This 
freedom it is which gives to the intellect- 
ual life of to-day so bright a coloring. 
Under its impulse much which was for- 
merly seal with mystery has been 
brought within the domain of positive 
knowledge. Although we still have wars 
and rumors of war, the prevalence of the 
peace-promoting qualities over the fight- 
ing spirit is an unmistakable feature of 
our time. 

Among the latent forces which the last 
wonderful century aroused to efficient ac- 
tion, I mustinclude the sphere of woman’s 
activity, as to-day conceded and even es- 
tablished. Need I say what a beneficent 
power has hereby been added to man’s 
struggle with the brute forces of nature? 
Making allowance for all the evils which 
we still see and deplore, I must think that 
the ethical and spiritual progress of the 
century now under consideration is its 
most astounding feature. 


Toward the end, she said: 


A new century opens before us whose 
youth will soon forsake us of the octo- 
genarian phalanx. In its inevitable 
course new exigencies will develop néw 
resources. The coming hundred years 
may surpass the last as far as the last one 
has gone beyond the wildest dreams of its 
predecessor. We elders think with dear 
affection of the generations which we 
shall vever see with mortal eyes. If, in 
their onward sweep, they should pause to 
take account of us, let them remember us 
as foes of all tyrannies, as friends of all 
true progress. We have made war on the 
supremacy of stereotype and tradition— 
we leave for our parting word our un- 
alterable faith in God and man, 

During the discussion that followed, 
one note was sounded in the minor key. 
It came from one of the race that is “ris- 
ing,’’ despite trials and oppression. Mrs. 
A. J. Cooper, teacher in one of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) high schools, referred to 
Emerson’s “Do not let the dying die,” 
and characterized it as a ‘‘grand pwan,’’ a 
‘great gloria in excelsis.’’ With voice 
vibrant with feeling, she continued: 

I wondered if these disciples of Emerson 
were not ready nowadays to say, “Do not 
let the dead hear it; do not let them wake 
up.”’ I wondered if those souls that flit- 
ted out with those glad tidings on their 
lips might not be saddened by the thought 
that those tidings were not all that they 
thought they were; that many were cry- 
ing **Peace’’ when there was no peace, 

The spirit of hope became again ascend- 
ant when, by request, Mrs. Howe recited 
her glorious ‘*Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,’’ eloquently, impressively, herself a 
prophetess inspired. F, M. A, 


* 





BOOKER WASHINGTON MOBBED. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Those who would like to see the 15th 
amendment repealed are delighted over 
the recent riot at Booker Washington’s 
meeting in Boston, when several colored 
men opposed to Mr. Washington’s views 
indulged in a free fight and cut each other 
with razors, This is claimed as a conclu- 
sive proof that the Negro is still unfit for 
self-government. But people in general, 
and Republican editors above all, look 
upon the incident as proving only the un- 
fitness of those half dozen particular Ne- 
groes, who, as Booker Washington re- 
marked at the time, were but a very small 
fraction of his audience, 

Let this reasoning be remembered the 
next time the Daughters of the American 
Revolution indulge in excited language. 
There is no fear that they will resort to 
fisticuffs, or slash each other with razors! 
Instead of claiming that their action shows 
the unfitness of all women for suffrage, 
let it be acknowledged that it only shows 
that those particular women have not yet 
learned self-control. In short, let Ameri- 
can editors treat their own wives and 
mothers with as much fairness as they do 
a handful of quarrelsome Negroes. 

Chilmark, Mass. ETHEL C, AVERY. 





FOR CIVIC IMPROVEMENT. 

The Council of Women of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been instrumental in having 
hundreds of trees planted in that city. The 
object of the organization is municipal 
improvement, particularly along sanitary 
lines. 

The Federation of Women’s Improve- 
ment Clubs of Yolo County, Cal., is com- 
posed of seven clubs, At a recent meeting 
the Vacaville club reported improvement 
of the cemetery and high school grounds. 
Woodland, $601 in the treasury towards a 
public park. Auburn, the transformation 
of a barren tract of land with a public 
park lighted with electricity. Rumsey 
has raised $450 for a hall, and the railroad 
has donated a site for it Redding has 
established a drinking fountain and is 
working for a Carnegie library and for 
street improvement. Winters has erected 
a $300 drinking fountain, planted 45 trees 
on Arbor day, and published a descriptive 





a 
article in the Overland Monthly. The 
Colusa Club has $200 in the treasury. 

The work of these village and town 


clubs shows the direction in which womery ' 


would use their influence if they had a 
vote in local affairs. F. M. A, 





WOMEN VOTING IN ISLE OF MAN. 

The new Act placing unmarried women 
and widows in the same position as mep 
as regards the right to vote for members 
of the House of Keys, has now become 
law, the ancient ceremony of promulgat. 
ing the laws at Tynwald Hill, Douglas, 
having taken place on July 6, in the pres. 
ence of many spectators, both visitors and 
residents. From the top of the hill, sum. 
maries in Manx and English were read of 
ten Acts passed by the insular Legislature 
during the past year. 

The Isle of Man, says the Women’s 
Suffrage Record, enjoys the distinction of 
having been the first of the British posses. 
sions to grant the Franchise to women. Its 
constitution is also older than that of the 
British House of Commons, being of Scan. 
dinavian origin. The first woman to re. 
cord her vote for a Parliamentary candi. 
date was Mrs, Louisa Morrison, who died 
in 1901, 





CIVIC DEPARTMENT ATLANTIC CLUB. 


Miss Isabel F. P, Emery, of Atlantic, 
is circulating the following pledge: 


I, ,» a8 a member of the Civic De. 
partment of the Atlantic Monday Evening 
Club, pledge myself to become an Active 
Member in the Department, unless pre. 
vented by illness or affliction or some 
good and sufficient reason. In case of ab. 
sence otherwise, I will pay a fine of ten 
cents, 

I further pledge myself to aid, as far as 
lies in my power. by my counsel, judgment, 
knowledge and favor in al] matters pertain- 
ing to the best interests of Atlantic, en- 
deavoring to secure for it all the advan 
tages which should come naturally to a 
place so finely situated for homes and for 
the enjoyment of those homes, seeking 
always opportunity to advance everything 
for the public good. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Woman's Club of Amherst, Mass., 
has established a new department, ‘‘Home- 
making.’’ The program of this section 
announces an address by Miss Lucy 
Wheelock, of Boston, on “Our Home- 
Making,’’ at the opening meeting, Oct. 2, 
This will be followed by lectures and pa- 
pers on care of the sick, education of 
children, hygienic cooking, and household 
sanitation. 








The Club Calendar of Boston, started 
two years ago, is now the only distinctive- 
ly club woman’s journal in New England, 
It is published monthly, and is beantifully 
printed and illustrated. Mrs. Adelaide F, 
Chase is editor and publisher. Subscrip- 
tion price, $1 per year, Tremont Temple, 
Room 6, Boston. 

Miss Edith M. Whitmore, a member of 
several Boston clubs and National Secre- 
tary of the Women’s Protective Associa- 
tion, is the editor of the Women’s Depart- 
ment of the Lynn News, appearing in the 
Saturday issue of that paper. Miss Whit- 
more has recently become associate editor 
of the Club Calendar. 

Mrs, Theodora W. Youmans, of Wauke- 
sha, and Mrs. Lucy Morris, of Berlin, 
have been appointed as the women mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin Commission for the 
World’s Fair, St. Louis. Both of these 
women are prominent members of local 
clubs, and both have been president of 
the Wisconsin Federation. 





Oregon and Washington State Federa- 
tions have an official organ in the Club 
Journal, a monthly magazine published at 
Portland, Ore. It is edited by Sarah A. 
Evans and Antoinette W. Strahan. 


Miss Louisa B. Poppenheim, president 
of the South Carolina Federation, is edi- 
tor and proprietor of The Keystone, 4 
monthly journal published at Charleston. 
The Keystone is the official organ of the 
State Federation and of the State Audu- 
bon Society. 

To Rochester, Minn., has been given the 
credit of opening the first permanent rest- 
room in the United States. It is the out- 
growth of the women’s clubs, aided by 
the business men, and it is now a well- 
organized institution, The room, which 
is open daily in the business portion of 
the city, is furnished with chairs, lounges, 
rugs, and a cradle which is frequently 0c- 
cupied. Books and magazines are on thie 
table, while a curtain hides a lavatory. A§ 
one tired woman, who had come five miles 
with her husband to sell their produce, 
said: ‘It is such a restful place, and the 
children can look at the pictures.’’ ‘T° 
make everything complete, there is a |i‘- 
tle lunch-room where visitors can warm 
up the food they bring or buy what they 
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a —> 
desire. Winona, Northfield, Faribault, 
and Anoka, all in Minnesota, have opened 
similar rooms, FT. Me Me 


WOME? PHYSICIANS. 





Dr. Janet Harwood, of England, has 
gone to Mauritius as head of the Medical 
Mission to Indian women in that Colony. 
The Mission is supported by the govern- 
ment, and the wealthy Indian and Arab 
merchants have given generously towards 
the expenses, 

Miss Alice V. Johnson has passed the 
examination for the Fellowship of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, com- 
ing out at the head of the successful can- 
didates. 


Women physicians in England have re- 
cently been honored to an unusual degree 
through appointments to a number of 
noteworthy positions. Miss Leney is now 
oculist in the medical department of the 
London School Board, which also has two 
or three women as general medical officers, 
Miss Bryson is resident medical officer at 
the Camberwell infirmary, and Miss Cole- 
brook is a medical officer to the Ancient 
Order of Foresters. Mrs. Stewart Deacon 
has been appointed government medical 
officer of health for the Gold Coast Colony, 
a position which involves the inspection of 
a considerable number of towns, and Miss 
Sheldon Amos and Miss Kats Vaughan are 
assistant medical officers in the quaran- 
tine departments at Port Said and Suez, 
respectively. 


DO" 


COLLEGE AND ALUMN&. 


Miss Charlotte Henrietta Price, of Sum- 
erville, Mass., Radcliffe, 01, bas been ap- 
pointed to the South End house fellow- 
ship for the ensuing year. This fellow- 
ship was given by a friend of Radcliffe and 
will continue for two years, this being 
the first year when it was available, The 
incumbent of the fellowship receives $450 
for her necessary expenses, together with 
what tuition charges she shall incur while 
studying at Radcliffe. In connection with 
Radcliffe College there is also an alumnx 
chapter of college settlement, and this has 
just made its appointment. The term of 
incumbency reaches from 1903 till 1905, 
the successful candidate being Miss Mari- 
an C. Nichols, ’99. College settlement 
work forms an important part of the col- 
lege’s charitable activities, and Radcliffe 
has much to do with the work, both at 
Dennison House and Roxbury House, 

F. M. A, 
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A HEROINE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


JEAN MARGARET DAVENPORT 
LANDER, 

widow of Gen. Frederick W. Lander, 
whose name Post 5, G. A. R., of Lynn, 
bears, known as an actress for two score 
years in this country and in Europe, died 
Sunday evening, aged 74 years, at her 
summer home on Ocean Street, Lynn. 
Her body has been taken to Washington, 
D. C., her permanent home, for funeral 
and interment. Mrs. Lander was a mem- 
ber of Lander Woman’s Relief Corps 29, 
G. A. R., of Lynn. 

Jean Margaret Davenport made her first 
appearance before a Boston audience more 
than sixty years ago as a child star, play 
ing Richard III. It was said that her con- 
ception of Richard I1I, Shylock and other 
characters in the higher walks of the 
drama were not the mere parroty recita- 
tions of a child, but were remarkably 
sensible readings and evinced the talent 
of an artist. It has always been said of 
her that she was the original “‘infant phe- 
nomenon”’ made famous by Charles Dick- 
ens in his story of ‘Nicholas Nickleby.” 

She was born in Wolverhampton, Eng., 
in 1829, the daughter of Thomas Donald, 
a Scotchman, originally a lawyer, but who 
became manager of the Richmond (Eng.) 
Theatre, where at the age of eight the 
child made her first appearance in the 
character of Little Pickle in the ‘‘Spoiled 
Child.” After a season at her father’s 
theatre she played an engagement of 
twelve nights at the Haymarket, London, 
She visited Leeds, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Dublin, Limerick, Cork and other provin- 
cial towns, and was everywhere received 
With the greatest praise. In 1838 she 
was brought to the United States and ap- 
peared at the old National Theatre, New 
York, Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadel- 
phia, and the National and Lion Theatres, 
Boston, She returned to New York, ap- 
peared at the Park Theatre, made a West- 
érn tour and sailed for the West Indies. 

In 1842 she returned to Europe, where 
she travelled and studied music under the 
celebrated Garcia. At the London Olym- 
Pic she became a great favorite. In 1846 
she took a company to Holland, where 
she remained two years, afterward return- 
ing to England, and achieving a reputa- 
tion as a reader in 1848. In 1849 she 
again visited the United States, appearing 
at the Astor Place Opera House, New 
York, 

She went to California in 1855 and re 
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visited England twice. In October, 1860: 
she was married at San Francisco by the 
Rev. T. Starr King to Col. (afterward 
Brig.-Gen.) Frederick W. Lander. He 
died at Paw Paw, Va., 1862, of congestion 
of the brain, having been severely wound- 
ed at Edward’s Ferry. After her marriage 
she retired from the stage. Soon after 
the death of her husband she, assisted by 
her mother, took the entire charge of the 
hospital department at Port Royal, S. C., 
where for moie than a year she rendered 
good service to the country by caring for 
the wounded soldiers. She then returned 
to her home in Massachusetts. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


NATHANIEL TOFLIFF ALLEN, 

for fifty-five years a resident of West New- 
ton, and for forty-five years the princi- 
pal of the W. Newton English and Classical 
school noted for its thorongh discipline, 
lofty ideals, and kindly domestic atmos- 
phere, died suddenly last Saturday at 
Linekin, Me., where he was passing his 
summer vacation. He was aged nearly 
80, but his frank, manly simplicity and 
hearty curdiality of manner made him 
seem much younger, and his sudden de- 
cease came as a shock to his friends and 
neighbors. 

He was born in Medfield, Sept. 20, 1823, 
acd was the son of Ellis and Lucy (Lane) 
Alien. The homestead farm, bought 
from the Indians, has been owned and 
tilled by seven generations of Allens, 
noted for longevity, sterling common 
sense and rugged worth; and there during 
his minority Mr. Allen followed the pur- 
suits of his ancestors and laid the founda- 
tion of a remarkably vigorous constitu- 
tiuu, Portions of three years of bis mi- 
nority were passed in a Waltham cotton 
mill, where be acquired a knowledge of 
textile manufacture, He received a gvod 
common school education in a family 
school of Rev, Joseph A len at North- 
boro, and at Northfield Academy. 

After three successful seasons in charge 
of schools, he continued his professional 
studies in the Bridgewater Normal School 
under Nicholas Tillinghast, and in the 
Rensselaer F’olytechuic Institute at Troy, 
N. Y. After teaching in the district and 
singing schools at Mansfield, Northboro, 
Northfield, and Shrewsbury until the 
spring of 1848, Mr. Allen was appointed 
by Horace Mann of the State Board of 
Education to take charge of the model 
department of the normal school at West 
Newton. This position he filled with 
marked ability for nearly six years, when, 
in connection with Cyrus Pierce, father 
of American normal schools, he estab- 
lished the institution of which, associated 
with his brother, the late James T. Allen, 
he was the principal up to his retirement 
about three years ago. 

Mr. Allen held many other positions of 
responsibility. He was president of the 
Board of Directors of the Pomroy Newton 
Home for Orphan and Destitute Girls, 
also of the Newton Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation and a director in the American 
Peace Society. He was trustee of the 
Boston College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, and a member of the committee of 
examination in natural science at Harvard, 

In 1869, as an agent of the comunis- 
sioner of public education Mr. Allen went 
abroad and spent two years in studying 
the school system of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, France, Italy, Austria, and of 
what is nowthe German Empire. His ob- 
servations of the secondary schools, gym- 
nasia, real and volks schulen of Prussia, 
Saxony and Nassau are preserved in a 
valuable report published and distributed 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Allen was married March 30, 1853, 
to Carolin Swift Bassett, daughter of 
James Nye and Rebecca Freeman Bassett 
of Nantucket, who survives him, as do 
two daughters, both of whom are residents 
of West Newton. Five months ago Mr. 
and Mrs. Allen celebrated their fiftieth 
wedding anniversary. 

For half a century Mr. Allen, his excel- 
lent wife and his sister, Mrs. Abby Davis, 
have been pillars of the woman suffrage 
cause and earnest co-workers with Lucy 
Stone and the Massachusetts Association. 
They have been active at the suffrage 
fairs, regular attendants at the suffrage 
meetings, and contributors to the finances 
of the society. 

The loss of Mr. Allen’s vigorous and 
useful personality will be felt very deeply. 
He has been a teacher devoted to his pro- 
fession and so largely successful that pu- 
pils came from all over the country and 
from foreign lands. That, however, was 
not the fullest proof of his success. He 
won not only the respect and confidence 
of those whom he taught, but their last- 
ing affection, for he gave himself to edu- 
cation of character as enthusiastically as 
to that of the mind, and was himself a 
manly example of truth, justice, charity, 
and cheerfulness in all his relations with 
them. His chosen profession did not 
monopolize his interest, nor narrow the 
breadth and generosity of his nature. All 
causes promoting the welfare and eleva- 








tion of humanity engaged his ardent sym- 
pathy; to many of them he gave steady 
and active support not only of means, but 
of earnest labors. He loved his own race, 
but his school and his heart were open to 
all races. He was an ardent patriot; but 
he could never be brought to approve 
wrong and oppression because the exist- 
ing government had given its countenance 
to them. He loved all that was beautiful 
and righteous in the nation’s life; he re- 
gretted and strenuously opposed, at what- 
ever sacrifice of honors or friendships, all 
that was unjust and deforming. He was 
comrade and counsellor to many of the 
devoted and heroic souls whose service of 
the ideal republic, as a commonwealth of 
men and women serving God in liberty of 
spirit with singleness of aim, has made 
their names honored in succeeding genera- 
tions of their countrymen, and constantly 
powerful to advance political, social and 
religious reforms all over the world, So 
he lived for more than three-quarters of a 
century, a life of truth, sweetness, cour- 
age and trust, clear and noble in all its 
walks and relations, doing dutiful service 
with unfeigned sincerity to the high 
causes of virtue, freedom, temperance, 
education, peace, equal rights and divine 
righteousness. In the fulness of years, 
and while enjoying the serene fruitage of 
his labors, he departs from life at the ex- 
pectes summons, leaving a blessed mem- 
ory for the comfort of his friends. 

It was a sad company of friends and 
ueighbors that gathered at the home of 
Nathaniel T, Allen, in West Newton, on 
Tuesday for his funeral, His prominence 
in educational work had brought him into 
close relationship with many noted in- 
structors and men who to-day are fore- 
most in the business world. Among 
those in attendance at the services were 
many who had been pupils under him at 
various periods, and many of the promi- 
nent residents of the district. 

At the conclusion of the services the 
body was borne out of the home by neph 
ews and pupils; Edward Allen, George 
Davis, Edward C, Burrage, Eugene F. Fay, 
Henry F. King, Henry Nourse and Chas. 
Hatfield. 

At Forest Hills arrangements had been 
made for cremation, and the ashes will be 
interred in the family lot at Medfield, in 
which town Mr. Allen was born nearly 
eighty years ago. H. R. B. 

seascuieeliiciiai 

FREDERICK W. Houus, who died last 
week at his home in Yonkers, N. Y., e- 
serves the reverence and regard of all 
women. For it was due to his efforts 
at the International Peace Conference that 
The Hague Court was created. All the 
disarmament propositions for which the 
Conference was convened failed, and but 
for his consummate energy and diplomacy 
no step would have been taken for inter- 
national arbitration. It was he who after- 
wards persuaded Mr. Carnegie to give the 
money for building the Palace of Peace at 
The Hague. Womenall over the civilized 
world owe him a debt of gratitude, 
Blessed are the Peacemakers! UH. B. B. 
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NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


Point 0’ Woops, N. Y., Aua. 4, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The summer vacation makes the usual 
activities of the cold season seem remote, 
and yet many who are striving to bring 
about better conditions are planning for 
the winter and even in some cases begin- 
ning to prepare for future work. A cir- 
cular has just come to hand from tbe 
Bedford Political Equality League, which 
reminds friends that it is proposed to 
hold a Fair in the early fall in order to 
raise money with which to carry on the 
campaigo of the coming winte:. Mrs. R. 
C. Talbot-Perkins, its indefatigable presi- 
dent, urges members to spend their sum- 
mer leisure in making pretty articles 
which may be sold at the bazar, and to 
arouse an interest among their neighbors 
so as to make the effort a success. 

Here, on this delightful strip of land 
‘*between the shallow and the deep sea,”’ 
we almost forget that there is anything to 
do but watch the ocean surges, or sail 
over the bay, or hold pleasant converse on 
the wide piazzas. Here it is a question if 
the president of the Point 0’ Woods Im- 
provement Society (feminine) has not as 
much influence as the president of the 
Point o’ Woods Association (masculine). 
In the general management of things the 
women have perhaps more to say than 
the men as to entertainments, decorations, 
and other matters of comfort to the sum- 
mer residents. 

Yet events of interest are constantly 
happening in other parts of the State, and 
among recent items is the statement that 
there is soon to be a new college for wom- 
en at Geneva. Ground was recently brok- 
en there on the Castle Heights, where fine 
buildings will be constructed which will 
command views over the beautiful city. 
The funds for this enterprise have been 
donated by a wealthy resident, Mr. Wil- 
liam Smith, and the college will bear his 
name. This gentleman is a native of Eng 








land, but came to this country when only 
twenty-one years old; he has not married, 
and feels that this institution will be the 
crowning work of his life and help to pre- 
serve his memory among the people of 
his home. 

An animated discussion has been going 
on for some time in the city papers as to 
the propriety of employing women as 
vestrymen in churches. Many letters have 
appeared in favor of the proposition, and 
the best of the argument seems to be with 
those who approve of the innovation. 
This recalls the admirable work done for 
her own church by that staunch advocate 
of the rights of women, the lamented Mrs. 
Charlotte Cleveland, of Perry, in western 
New York, Many of your readers will 
remember Mrs, Cleveland, her energy and 
power, and the ready hospitality of her 
pleasant home, For years the Congrega. 
tional Church in her town had been in 
peed of repairs, and a sum of money 
amounting to $1,500 had been raised-for 
the purpose of carrying them out, yet the 
trustees of the church had hesitated to 
undertake the work for fear that the 
amount was insufficient, Finally, at a 
church meeting, Mrs. Cleveland spoke 
earnestly in favor of pushing the improve- 
ments, declaring that the sum they had 
was quite enough to do all that was need- 
ed. Half in joke a committee of ladies 
was appointed, with Mrs. Cleveland as 
chairman, At once the work was under- 
taken in earnest, and the management 
was left almost wholly in the hands of the 
energetic head. Mrs. Cleveland was as 
good as her word; not only were the orig- 
inal plans carried out, the pews re-ar- 
ranged, aud a new carpet bought, but 
there was enough money left over to buy 
a staived glass window for the church, 

At last all was done, and the evening 
came when the church was to be opened 
for inspection and the officials admitted, 
All went well, and there were many ex- 
pressions of admiration until an old dea- 
con, long :f limb, sat down in one of the 
pews. The seat was delightfully con. 
structed, but with a look of surprise he 
said to Mrs. Cleveland: 

“Why! Aren’t these benches a little 
low?”’ 

“Perhaps they are,’’ she replied, 
promptly, ‘‘for the smaller portion of 
the congregation, the men; but you will 
find them about right for the majority of 
the attendants, the women and children. 
If the seat is uncomfortable for some of 
the tall men they can bring hassocks to 
sit on, which will be better than having 
to supply footstools to two-thirds of the 
worshippers,”’ 

The laugh was on the deacon, and the 
honors were with Mrs. Cleveland. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 





Attention is called to the advertisement 
in another column of a delightful oppor- 
tunity for summer board at Nahant, Mass, 


A TRIP TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 





A ride to the summit of Mount Wash- 
ington over the famous cog railway is an 
experience of a lifetime, and no visit to 
the White Mountains of New Hampshire 
is complete without it. When once on 
the summit the grandest scenic view in 
New England is spread out before the eye, 
as it wanders over the hills, mountains, 
valleys, lakes and rivers of four States, 
The chain of the Green Mountains is seen 
to the west, and over Camel’s Hump rises 
several peaks of the Adirondacks, and 
prominent peaks are visible in Canada. 
The ocean and the territory around Port- 
land, also Lake Sebago and other waters 
in Maine can be seen on clear days, while 
nearer loom up the vast chains of moun- 
tains that surround the monarch of New 
England. The railway itself is an object 
of great interest to the visitor, and mil- 
lions of passengers have been carried up 
and down the mountain without accident 
during the past 35 years. The Boston & 
Maine Railro:d, which takes tourists to 
the White Mountains, is without exception 
the most comfortably equipped railroad in 
the country. The service, from the gen- 
eral manager to the clerks in the offices of 
the company, is exceptionally efficient, and 
the conductors on their palatial cars are 
polite and attentive to the requirements of 
passengers. By all means ascend Mount 
Washington by the cog railway whenever 
you visit “the Switzerland of America.”’ 


Guess ESTE 











And Cape Ann Steamers, 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 
Music, Columbus Orchestra. 


ROUND 75¢ Single Fare, 50c. 


50-Trip Book, 
TRIP o58.09. 


Cape Ann and City of Gloucester. Leave 
North Side Central Wharf, foot of State St. 
Elevated station Stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M..——Leave 
Gloucester, 215 P. M. —— Sundays leave 
Boston at 10.15 A. M.; Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 
E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 











Boston & Gi ter Steamboat Co. 














THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 
Send for specimen pcoy. 








Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomesi «nd Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 630 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M, and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I@™ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 














The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp VoLuMEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THe PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for 35400. Price, $4750. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston, 


|} BREAD MACHINE 


For HoustHoitp Use 
Sifts the flourand mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
™ for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
ee CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

dand Media Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Woman's Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equa) 
suffrage. 














. _{ HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
EDITORS: { ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
Ep1rors: | CATHARINE WILDE. 
SUBSCRIPTION 
First year on trial to new subscribers, $1.50 
Three months on trial - - 25 
Six Months : - - - 1,25 
Per Annum - - 2.50 
Single copies - 06 





**The best source of information upon the wo- 
manquestion that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity."—Mary 4A. 
TAvermore. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information es what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
the oldest of the women’s pepere now in exist- 
ence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”"—Julia Ward Howe. 


Sample copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on application. 





The “National Column” in the Woman’s Jous- 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 





TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 
To any one getting up a club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


8 Park Street, Bost»n, Mass 
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THE CENTURIES’ BOOK. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
God is not dumb that he should speak no 
more; 
If thou hast wanderings in the wilderness 
And find’st not Sinai, ‘tis thy soul is poor; 
There towers the Mountain of the Voice no 
less, 
Which whoso seeks shall fiud; but he who 
bends, 
Intent on manna stil] and mortal ends, 
Sees it not, neither hears its thundered lore. 


Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 

And not on paper leaves nor leaves of stone; 

Each age, each kindred adds a verse to it, 

Texts of despair or hope, of joy or moan. 

While swings the sea, while mists the moun- 
tains shroud, 

While thunder's surges burst on cliffs of 
cloud, 

Still at the prophets’ feet the nations sit. 





————— =—_—— 


THE SEA WIND. 
BY ARTHUR KETCHUM. 
Speed through the closing gates of day, 
Winnow me through with thy keen clean 
breath, 
Wind with the tang of the sea! 
Find me and fold me; have thy way 
And take thy will! of me! 


Use wy soul as you used the sky— 
Gray sky of this sullen day! 

Clear its doubt as you sped its wrack 

Of storm cloud bringing its splendor back, 
Giving it gold for gray! 


Bring me word of the moving ships, 
Halyards and straining spars; 

Come to me clean from the sea’s wide breast 

While the last lights die in the yellow west 
Under the first white stars! 


Batter the closed doors of my heart 
And set my spirit free! 
For I stifle here in this crowded place 
Sick for the tenantless fields of space, 
Wind with the tang of the sea! ; 
—August Atlantic. 


—_———_—_— Deon 


HOUR BY HOUR. 





One single day 
Is not so much to look upon, there is some 
way 
Of passing hours of such a limit. 
face 


We can 


A single day; but place 
Too many days before sad eyes— 
Too many days for smothered sighs— 
And we lose beart 
Just at the start. 
Years really are not long, nor lives 
The longest which survives— 
And yet to look across 
A future we must tread bowed by a sense of 
loss, 
Bearing some burden weighing down 80 low 
That we can scarcely go 
One step ahead, this is so hard, 
So stern a view to face, unstarred, 
Untouched by light, so masked with dread. 
If we would take a step ahead, 
Be brave and keep 
The feet quite steady ; feel the breath of life 
Sweep ever ou our face again 
We must not look acress—looking in vain— 
But downward to the next close step, 
Andup. Eyes that have wept 
Must look a little way; uot far. 
God broke the years to hours and days, 
That hour by hour 
And day by day. 
Just going on a little way, 
We might be able all along 
To keep quite strong. 
Should all the weights of life 
Be laid across our shoulders, and the future, 
rife 
With woe and struggle, meet us face to face, 
At just one place, 
We could not go; 
Our feet would stop; and so 
God lays a little on us every day 
And never, I believe, on all the way, 
Will burdens bear so deep 
Or pathways lie so steep, 
But we can go, if by God’s power 
We only bear the burden of the hour. 


What Gervais Gave to His 
Country. 


BY CAROLINE K, HERRICK, 





Gervais sat on the step of the railway 
carriage that was all the home he had 
now, and watched his mother making 
soup ata fire that burned on the ground. 
There was a sound of booming cannon in 
the distance, and now and then the rush 
overhead of a bomb thrown into the be- 
sieged city from the German camps out- 
side the fortifications. 

Gervais was thinking how sadly every- 
thing was changed since last summer. 
They were so happy then in their cosy 
home a few miles out of Paris. Then he 
helped his mother work in the garden, 
while his pale little sister sat on the door- 
step watching them and playing with a 
white pigeon that hopped about her feet 
and nestled on her shoulder, —the pretti- 
est of pigeons and the dearest ,—Susette, 
his only pet. 

dservais’s uncle was employed in the 
yardin d’Acclimatation, at the pigeonnerie, 
where they train carrier pigeons; and the 
boy had spent many hours in watching 
and admiring the little feathered messen- 





gers who bore letters so swiftly and safely 
back to Paris from any place at which 
they were started. One day he returned 
from a visit to his uncle with a sick pig- 
eon in the bosom of his blouse. It was | 
so sick that his uncle had thought it no 

use to nurse it longer, and had given it to | 
the boy. Gervais’s devoted care brought 
the bird back to health, and ever since it 
had been the delight of the little cripple, 
Madeleine, and the dearest thing on earth | 
—after his family—to Gervais. 

Then came the outbreak of war with | 
Germany, and the soldier father marched 
away with thearmy. Then the news of 
the awful disaster of Sedan, soon followed 
by the knowledge that his father was a 
prisoner in Germany, Then the cry that 
the Germans were coming, and the hur- 
ried flight from their home to the city 
where there was no shelter for them but 
in the unused railway carriages in the sta- 
tion yard, In such poor dwellings thou- 
sands of the country folk from the sub- 
urbs were crowded, lacking all comforts, 
lacking even food now, since all good pro- 
visions that still remained in Paris were 
held at so high a price that the poor 
couli not buy. Even horse-flesh was too 
dear, and for weeks they had tasted no 
meat save an occasional sparrow or rat. 

The pet pigeon had been brought to the 
city, and bad been a great consolation to 
the children—she was the one thing that | 
recalled their pretty country home, But | 
ove Sunday, when Gervais went to church | 
with his mother, he heard the preacher | 
exhorting his hearers not to shrink from 
any sacrifice for their country in this hour | 
of its need; to give money, work, bee | 
bands, fatbers, sons, whatever was most 
precious, if it could but serve the national 
cause! The abbé had said nothing about | 
pigeons, but Gervais knew that he had | 
something tbat could serve his country. | 
He knew that there was use for all the | 
carrier pigeons that were to be had, now | 
that the German lines were drawn so | 
closely about the city that all communica- | 
tion with the outside world was cut off, | 
save for the letters that were brought in 
or sent out by balloon or carrier pigeon. 
Balloons were most successful in carrying 
letters out of the beleaguered city, pig- 
eons in bringing them iv. All the trained | 
birds of the pigeonnerie were in requisi 
tion. 

Gervais fought a hard battle with him- 
self that day, but before he slept he had 
determined to give his treasure to his 
country. 

The next morning he took Susette from 
her cage, stroked her feathers smooth, 
brushed away every speck that discolored 
their whiteness, made her sit on his 
shoulder, rub her head against his cheek 
and peck a grain of barley from between 
his lips, do all the pretty tricks he had 
taught her. Then he shut her in her cage 
again, and said in a husky voice: 

‘‘Maman, I am going to give Susette to 
be used in bringing letters from Monsieur | 
Gambetta at Tours. The abbé said yester- | 
day—”’ 

“Ah, that is well!’’.his mother inter- 
rupted. ‘Thou art a good boy to think 
of it. Wecan scarcely get food for our- 
selves; much less for pets.”’ 

How little his mother cared! He had 
thought she would commend him for his 
sacrifice; but she did not seem to see that 
it was a sacrifice! The world looked very 


they had not seen him. 
the branches, he saw a soldier raise his 


| marksman 


strange men so, 





dreary to the little patriot as he trudged | 


along, carrying the wicker cage. Half-way 
of the Champs Elysées he sat down behind 
a tree, clasped his arms around the cage, 
laid his head upon it, and sobbed out his 
sorrow, while Susette coced in sympathy, 

This happened long months since, and 
he had learned nothing of Susette since. 
He had stood watching the balloons start 
from Montmartre with their freight of 
letters and cages containing the pigeons 
that were to return with news from Tours 
or Lyons, but he had never recognized 
Susette. He could only hope that she 
was still alive and at work. The boy’s 
musings were cut short by his mother’s 
voice calling him to come and eat the 
barley soup which—with the addition of 
a bit of black bread—was all the food 
they would taste that day. 

‘*Poor stuff it is,’ she said, ‘‘with noth- 
ing to give it flavor! If I had but a few 
leaves of sorrel or dandelion I could make 
this miserable fare more savory.”’ 

I will go to-morrow and look for dande- 
lions for thee, Maman,’’ said Gervais. 
‘They will let me pass the barrizre. It is 
almost spring. The fields must 
green.”’ 

The next day he easily obtained leave 


to go out and search for herbs in the. 


green spots between the military lines. 
Dandelions proved to be plenty, and the 
success of his search and the delight of 


once more walking on grass drew him on. | 


He did not know how near he had ap- 
proached to the German lines until he 
heard the startling sounds of clattering 
hoofs and clanking arms. Looking up, 
he saw a party of officers with an escort 
just halting on the crest of a hillock not 
far away. 

Gervais crouched behind a bush, hoping 


be | 


Peeping through 


rifle and fire. A white pigeon came tum- 
bling over and over through the air and 
fell among the bushes, almost within 
reach of hisarm. As it fell, he had caught 
sight of a dark spot in its white plumage, 
—a single gray feather under the left 
wing,—a mark he knew well. Creeping 
along the ground, he seized the dead 
bird. 

But at the same moment a horse came 
pushing through the thicket, and the 
dismounted and began to 
search for the bird he had shot. There 
was no possibility of concealment, and 
Gervais made no attempt to escape. The 
soldier, discovering him with the dead 
pigeon in his band, snatched it from him, 
and dragged him roughly from his hiding- 
place, cuffing his ears as he went. It was 
grief for. Susette that made the tears run 
down Gervais’s cheeks, but the officer in 
command of the party called, angrily: 

“Stop that, you fellow! We are not 
making war on children, Bring the lad 
to me,’’ 

Gervais looked up into the face of a 
tall, noble-looking man, whose lips were 
hidden by a thick brown beard, but whose 
kind eyes seemed to smile upon him, 

‘‘What art thou doing here, little man?’’ 
he asked, 

‘*Gathering herbs for my mother,’’ Ger- 
vais answered, showing his basket. 

‘*He had the pigeon in his hands, your 
Highness,”’ the soldier interrupted. ‘He 
has taken the letters it was carrying.”’ 

“T took nothing,’’ said Gervais. 

**Have you found nothing on the bird?”’ 
asked the officer. 

“Nothing, your Highness. The brat 
was quick enough to secure whatever 
there may have been.”’ 

“IT took nothing,’’ repeated Gervais, ad- 
dressing the officer who had spoken to 
him in French, “Search me and see!” 
and he dropped his basket and threw off 
his blouse. 

The soldier tossed his dandelions out on 
the ground, shook his blouse, felt in his 
pockets, drew off his shoes and looked in 


| them, finding nothing, while the great 


man watched and admonished him: 

“Gently, gently! Be not rough with 
the child!” 

When the fruitless search was over, he 
said: 

‘There, thou mayest go home, my little 
man. I believed thou wast speaking 
truth.”’ 

Gervais put on his blouse, gathered up 
his dandelions, and turned to go, but 
stopped when he saw the dead pigeon ly- 
ing unnoticed where the soldier had 
thrown it. 

‘‘May I have the pigeon?’”’ he asked, 
timidly. 

He wanted it that he might bury it 
carefully, but he could not tell those 
After a moment’s hesi- 
tation, he faltered: 

“It is long since we tasted meat.”’ 

‘Is there no longer meat to be had in 


| Paris?’’ they asked. 


Instinctively the boy knew that he 
should not betray the distressful condi- 
tion of the besieged city, and he replied, 
evasively: 

“There is none for those who have no 
money to buy.”’ 

‘*Take the bird,’’ said the tall officer; 
and Gervais laid the pigeon on the leaves 
iu his basket and turned his face to the 


| city, while the Germans cantered in the 


opposite direction. 

When he had arrived so close to the 
barrivre that he felt quite safe from an- 
other such encounter, Gervais sat down, 
tenderly lifted the pigeon from its bed of 
leaves, wiped the blood stains from its 
breast with the sleeve of his black blouse, 
and smvothed its ruffled plumage. As he 
laid the taii feathers in order it seemed to 
him that there were more of them than 
there used to be, and there certainly 
was one that would not lie quite 
straight in line with the rest. Running 
his fingers up the quill to straighten it he 
felt something — hardly thicker than a hair 
—that passed around the feather and held 
it to those on either side—felt it again, 
about an inch higherup. Then his finger 
tip slipped over the end of the quill, which 
had been cut off. 

Why should that feather have been tied 
in the pigeon’s tail? Like a flash of light 
there shone into his memory the recollec- 

| tion of something his Uncle Francois had 
told him some weeks ago, how that Mon- 
sieur Dagron, the maker of microscopic 
photographs, was experimenting with a 
new material he had invented, on which 
greatly reduced photograph copies of mil- 
itary despatches were to be taken, which 
would then be sent by pigeons, concealed 
in such a manner that the Germans would 
never be able to find them. 

‘I must nut tell you any more about it, 
Gervais,’’ his uncle had said. “It is too 
important a secret to be intrusted to a 
child,’’ which was quite true. It was so 
important a secret that it had not been 
intrusted to Uncle Francois himself. 

Perbaps that extra feather in the 





pigeon’s tail had something to do with the 
new method of sending dispatches. Per- 
haps she had been carrying a lettor after 
all, At any rate, he must take the bird 
to headquarters. 

He asked the guard who was pacing to 
and fro before the gate to bring him to 
General Trochu. 

“And why should I take thee to General 
Trochu?” the guard demanded, roughly. 

“I have been outside the barrizres,”’ 
replied Gervais, ‘and I would tell the 
general of something I have seen.”’ 

The man grumbled angrily, but feared 
to take the responsibility of refusing the 
boy’s demand; so Gervais was presently 
ushered into a room where several officers 
were grouped around a tab'e strewn with 
maps and papers. 

“It is useless to plan a sortie,’’ said 
one, as Gervais was pushed into the 
room, ‘“‘antil we have heard from Gam- 
betta.”’ 

The soldier saluted and begged pardon 
for the interruption. ‘But this child in- 
sisted on seeing Monsieur le General,”’ he 
explained. 

Embarrassed at finding so many where 
he had expected to see but one person, 
and frightened by the impatient glances 
cast upon him, poor Gervais began to 
stammer something about being ‘‘beyond 
the barritres—dandelions—pigeon shot.” 
At the word ‘‘pigeon”’ the nearest of the 
officers snatched the bird that he was 
drawing from the bosom of his blouse, 
and no one paid any more attention to 
Gervais. 

The young officer threw the dead bird 
upon the table and all the others bent 
their heads over it while he drew his 
fingers backward along the feathers of its 
tail until they came upon the thread that 
Gervais had discovered; this he cut and 
disengaged the feather; then—very cau- 
tiously—with the point of his knife blade, 
he split the quill] and removed from it a 
slender roll, no thicker thana straw, As 
the little roll appeared the anxious, watch- 
ing faces lighted up with satisfaction, and 
the silence was broken by an ‘‘Ab!”’ that 
cxpressed their relief. 

The officer who held the roll laid it 
upon a sheet of white paper, and after a 
few seconds of careful manipulation 
spread out a small sheet of an extremely 
thin material that seemed to be covered 
with writing. 

“It is impossible to read it until it has 
been enlarged,’’ he said, examining it 
with a magnifying glass; ‘‘but it is genu- 
ine; it has not been meddled with; it is 
signed—yes—surely, it is from Gambetta. 
It is doubtless the dispatch for which we 
are waiting, Monsieur le General.”’ 

Then, turning to Gervais, he said: 
“Thou hast done a good work to-day. 
How didst thou come by the bird?” 

Gervais had recovered from his fright 
and told his story clearly. When he came 
to speak of the tall German officer who 
had been kind to him, one of the listening 
group interrupted him to ask what uni- 
form the officer wore. Gervais described 
the uniform. 

‘How did the others address him?” a 
young Frenchman demanded. 

“They called him ‘your Highness ” 
Gervais replied. 

The officers looked at each other scowl- 
ing and muttering curses, and one ex- 
claimed: 

‘*Had he but come within range for our 
sharp-shooters!’’ But Gervais was glad 
he had not. 

“Thou arta wise boy, and hast served 
Paris well; and so has thy pigeon,” said 
one of the officers, kindly, which encour- 
aged Gervais to ask: ‘ 

‘*May—may I have the pigeon?” 

“A pigeon is a dainty morsel, nowa- 
days,” said a young captain. 

‘*That is true; and the little fellow has 
earned the right to enjoy it,’’ replied the 
general, ignoring the hint. ‘*Take it, my 
boy.” 

Gervais ran home, hugging the pigeon 
that he had hidden in his blouse, lest 
some bigger boy who might also consider 
ita ‘dainty morsel’ should pounce upon 
it. 

‘*Where hast thou been all these hours?” 
asked his mother. ‘I feared some harm 
had come to thee.”’ 

He began to tell his story, at the same 
time drawing the pigeon from his bosom. 
At sight of it his mother’s eyes lighted 
up with joy. She heard no more of the 
story. 

‘Is it good?”’ she cried, eagerly seizing 
and examining it. ‘Thou didst see it 
shot? Ah, what a blessing! It is plump 
—like a roll of butter! I will stew it and 
the dandelions will answer for sorrel. 
There will be but two bites for each of 
us, but even that is much when one has 
not tasted meat for so long.”’ 

‘But, Maman!” gasped Gervais. ‘But, 
Maman! It is Susette!’’ 

**And what of that? What ails thee?’’ 
she asked, sharply. 

‘*‘Would’st thou—would’st thou—eat 
Susette?’’ 

“And why not?’ she demanded, indig- 
nantly. ‘What would’st thou do?” 





“I brought her home to—to bury her,» 
he sobbed. 

“To bury her,” shrieked his mother, 
“Bury a whole pigeon! Listen to him! 4 
pigeon but two hours dead. Bury it jp 
these days of famine! 0, thou wastefy) 
boy! Thou cruel boy, who would’st take 
the food out of the mouths of thy mother 
and thy sick sister. Shame on thee!” 

Poor Gervais fairly shrivelled under hig 
mother’s fierce denunciation. But his 
mother must be right. So he only said: 

“Very well, Maman; do as thou wilt, 
It is all for thee and Madeleine. I want 
none of it. I am not—very hungry— 
now.”’ 

Gervais was amusing Madeleine witha 
description of the beautiful green country 
he had seen that morning, when his 
mother stepped into the compartment of 
the railway carriage where they sat, her 
face beaming with anticipation. 

“It is something like having dinner to. 
day,’’ she said, setting down the dish she 
carried. The little invalid’s face bright. 
ened at sight of the tempting food: but 
when Gervais saw the small brown heap, 
encircled by a wreath of stewed greens, 
his eyes grew suddenly hot and ome. 
thing strangled him. Taking his share 
of black bread, he said: “I will eat my 
dinner outside,’’ and sat down on the 
step a good way from the door; but as he 
munched his dry bread, he hoped bis 
mother would think to leave a little of 
the stewed greens on the dish for him, 
He was so hungry. But not hungry 
enough to eat Susette! 


The war was over. The last battle had 
been fought. Paris had capitulated. The 
Germans had entered the city, marched 
down the Avenue de la Grande Armée, 
under the Arc de Triomphe, and encamped 
in the Champs Elysées. The victorious 
army withdrew after two days of occupa- 
tion; word was received from the neigh. 
boring villages that it was safe for the 
peasants to return to their homes, and 
Gervais’s mother gladly led her children 
back to their cottage and their garden. 

Worse calamities than those they had 
witnessed befell unhappy Paris, but they 
heard only rumors of the terrors of the 
Commune. They were leading the old 
peaceful, busy life when—one joyful day 
—the father returned from captivity, and 
the parents thanked God that, after pass- 
ing through such perils, the dear circle 
remained unbroken, 

‘*There are not many soldiers’ families, 
my children,’ said the father, ‘‘that are 
reunited now, without missing a single 


member.”’ 
‘Papa forgets Susette,’? thought Ger- 


vais.—Congregationalist. 





> - — 
CARE OF THE SICK POOR. 

One of the most conspicuous examples 
of success in the organization and admin- 
istration of an educational institution, 
coupled with a great charity in behalf of 
the sick poor, is that of the Philadelphia 
School for Nurses, a branch of the Phila- 
delphia Supply and Medical Dispensary, 
which from its central offices in the With- 
erspoon Building, has directed a vast sys- 
tem of educational forces among the best 
elements of the community, and admin- 
istered a species of charity in the care of 
the sick poor which has reached to all 
sections of the city, writes Allan Suther- 
land in the Southern Workman. In every 
church there are many young women Of in- 
telligence, having genuine sympathetic in- 
terest in humanity and a true Christian de- 
sire to be of help to those who are in need 
by intelligent assistance in the care of the 
sick. Having noticed this eagerness on 
the part of several intelligent young 
women, it occurred to the Philadelphia 
School for Nurses to take any who were 
willing to volunteer their services for the 
care of the sick poor and give them ade- 
quate training. Accordingly a complete 
system of training in the care of the sick 
was evolved, wherein all the essential 
facts pertaining to practical helpfulness 
in the sick room were presented in a brief 
yet careful way. 

Over one hundred young women, repre 
senting the best families of Philadelphia, 
are enrolled in the volunteer organiza- 
tion for extending immediate, practical, 
and sufficient help to the poor in the care 
of their sick. This part of the work is 
under the direction of thoroughly trained 
and competent nurses of wide experience 
in home nursing and hospital methods. 
The work as a whole is practically an in- 
troduction of the scientific and moderD 
methods of the hospital into the homes of 
the poor. Its effects are continually and 
increasingly apparent, reaching in several 
directions. It develops a sympatheti¢ 
interest in the helpers for those who 
are less favorably situated; and it gives 
the student skill in the practical handling 
of the questions that present themselves. 

So important are the results of this 
work that a movement has been inaugl 
rated to establish throughout the Soutb 
ern States schools which shall minister t¢ 
the needs of both the white and colored 
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races. Some large gifts are already avail- 
able for establishing separate institutions 
or this purpose, and one has already been 
organized in Alabama for colored young 
women. Plans are also under considera 
tion for the establishment of a school in 
the mountains of North Carolina for the 
benefit of the poor girls of the South, 
especially those of the mountain districts, 
These girls will be received into the 
school, will be given the rudiments of an 
English education, brought in contact 
with refined ways of living, and under 
adequate moral and religious instruction, 
and furnished with an occupation by 
being taught the art and science of nurs- 
ing. It is also intended to establish in 
connection with the school in the moun- 
tain districts a sanitarium, which shall 
receive nervous patients and persons who 
are predisposed to tuberculosis, or who 
may be threatened with a breakdown of 
that nature, 


LITERARY NOTICEs, 


GLEANINGS FROM PoETs’ FIELDs. Trans- 
lations from the German and other 
languages and original verses. By 
Robert Filney. Philadelphia: John C. 
Weston & Co, 


Here are metrical renderings from the 
German of Uhland, Kerner, Goethe, Ruck- 
ert, Schiller, Schwab, Heine, Wys, Chan- 
usso, and Matthison; from the French of 
Milleroyeand Lamartine; fromthe Norwe- 
gian of Bjornson; and from the Latin of 
Horace; followed by original verses of 
rare delicacy and religious fervor. The 
tasteful volumeis “affectionately inscribed 
to the loved ones whose sympathy and 
encouragement bave been the inspiration 
of its pages.’’ The author sends out the 
book with a loving message: 





Go, little book. thou dream of years, 
Conceived in days long past; 
Unconscious source of hopes and fears, 
{ send thee forth at last! 
What happy hours on thee were spent, 
What triumphs [ recall, 
What joys when stubborn lives were bent, 
I cannot count them all. 
My pleasure will not brook alloy, 
For if it may so be, 
I wish that al) may share the joy 
(hy making gave to me. 
If pleasure from thy use appears, 
If hearts are happy made, 
The pleasing toil of many years 
Will amply be repaid. 
H. B. B. 


My Cu1tp AND I, IN SICKNESS AND 
HEALTH. PRE-NATAL LIFE UNTIL SIXx- 
TEEN. By Mrs. F, L. S. Aldrich, M. D. 
Philadelphia: P. W. Zeigler & Co, 1908. 


This book endeavors to convey in small 
compass @ wide range of information, the 
scientific statement of which would re- 
quire volumes, and their proper compre- 
hension months of study. The first chap- 
ters on ‘‘Nature’s Secrets”’ is almost wholly 
on heredity. The 21 following chapters 
convey much valuable information. To 
women who know nothing of the bodies 
of themselves or their children, such ad- 
vice as this book conveys may be of great 
value. Of course it cannot take the place 
ofatrained nurse or of an experienced 
physician. But it will supply a popular 
demand, and it will probably meet with a 
wide circulation. H. B. B. 


MEMORIAL OF FRANCIS EDWARD How- 
ARD. 

Born on May 14, 1825, and dying Aug. 
12, 1902, Mr. Howard spent a long and 
useful life in his native town, West Bridge- 
water, Mass. Both his parents traced 
their lineage through John Howard, the 
first of the name in New England, to the 
Howards of old England, whose family 
escutcheon is Sola Virtus Invicta. His 
father founded Howard Seminary, and 
the institution was always the special in- 
terest of the son. In the winter of 1846-7, 
at the age of 21, Mr. Howard, educated 
in the public schools of West Bridge- 
water supplemented by private instruc- 
tion of unusual excellence, organized a 
Lyceum composed of the more thought- 
ful and cultured young people of his 
town. He edited the Lyceum Repository. 
In 1850 he joined the church of his fathers 
and gave it a loyal support for more than 
halfa century. An old-fashioned Unita- 
tian, he wrote an historical sketch of the 
society which is filed in the office of the 
American Association. He married in 
1852 and again in 1858, leaving two daugh- 
ters, Until 1854 he was a Whig, but then 
became a delegate to the first Republican 
State Convention and remained a lifelong 
member of that party He was from the 
very beginning an advocate of equal suf- 
fraze for women. He filled many public 
offices with efficiency and fidelity, being 
U. S. Assistant Marshal, for six years a 
member uf the Board of Selectmen, for 
tight years a member of the School Com- 
ittee, a trustee of the Howard Institute, 
adirector of the Public Library, a regis- 
trar of voters and in 1882 a representative 
inthe Legislature. He gave money to the 
Soldiers’ Monument, the old Bridgewater 
Historical Society, and the Public Libra- 
ty. He believed in the dignity of labor, 
Was proud to be called a farmer, was 
Sreatly interested in temperance and wo- 
Man suffrage, and in all the relations of 
ife, as a son, husband, father, and citizen, 
®was always the same genial presence, 
full of good works and kindly deeds, ‘‘an 
Israelite indeed in whom there was no 
guile.’ H, B. B. 


> 





One feature of the July 4 celebration at 
Hastings, Minn., was an industrial parade, 
The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
Was represented by a temperance life-boat 
in white and gold, trimmed in pond lilies. 
This float was awarded first prize. 


HUMOROUS. 


‘Say, Mamma,’’ queried little Mary 
Ellen, **what ’s a dead letter?’’ 

‘Any letter that is given to your father 
| to mail, my dear,’’ replied the wise moth- 
| er.—Chicago News 


, Tenant (angrily) — The cellar of our 
| house is full of rats. What are you going 
to do about it? 

Landlord (calmly)—Nothing. What do 
you expect for $17 a month, anyway—a 
cellar full of white mice?—Chicago Daily 
News. 


A little girl of ten was asked by her 
teacher, *‘What is the difference between 
experiment and experience?”’ Her reply 
was, ‘Well, experiment is trying some- 
thing new, and experience is how you 
feel when you are trying it.’’—Youth's 
Companion. 


Senator Pritchard, of North Carolina, 
telling how healthy his State is, remarked: 

“A mountaineer, aged ninety two, and 
his wife, aged ninety, were returning from 
the funeral of their oldest child, who had 
died at the age of seventy-one. The wife 
said: “I always told you, John, that we 
would never raise that child!’—Kansas 
City Star. 


One of the most eccentric characters of 
old Nantucket was Eliza Ann McCleave. 
She kept a museum, where she lectured 
to the spectators. One day, pointing to 
two small figures, she said, ‘‘Now, friends, 
take notice of these two figures; one is 
Cesar, the other Brutus, I’ve forgotten 
which is which. Mary Lizzie, tell me 
which of these got slewed.”’ 


A Supreme Court justice, a diplomatist 
and a writer were talking of the extent of 
the influence wielded by each. 

‘*‘Ican govern by injunctions, as the Pup- 
ulists put it,’’ said the judge. 

**[ can involve nations iu war,’’ said the 
ambassador. 

“And I could, if I would, make the 
world laugh at both of you,’ said the 
writer, 


When Shaw, the head waiter of the Sen- 
ate restaurant, wants hash prepared with 
unusual care, he orders, ‘‘One corned 
beef hash for Senator Hanna.’’ One day 
not long ago everybody seemed to want 
corned beef bash. Fourteen times the 
order for ‘‘corned beef hash for Senator 
Hanna’’ was given to the chef. When 
the next order went down, the chef 
shouted: ‘*That’s fifteen orders for Senator 
Hanna! He better watch out, or he’ll 
founder hisself.’’ 


When Gabe Bouck was a Wisconsin 
representative, his personal convictions as 
to the pension bill conflicted with his 
political interests. When the bill came 
up for final disposal, a fellow-member met 
him walking back and forth and swearing 
to himself. ‘*‘What’s the trouble, Gabe?”’ 
inquired his friend. ‘*Trouble?’’ snorted 
the irate lawmaker. ‘That pension bill 
is up, and all the cowardly nincompoops 
in the House are going to vote for it. It’s 
sure to pass,—sure to pass.’’ ‘*Why don’t 
you get the floor and try to stop it?’ sug- 
gested the other. “Try to stop it?’ 
echoed Bouck. ‘‘Why, I’m one of the 
cowardly nincompoops myself!’’—Century 





THE LIVING AGE FOR 1903. 


Founded by E. Littell in 1844. The 
world’s greatest intellects represented. 
The Living Age still maintains a high 
standard of literary excellence. It pre- 
sents in an inexpensive form its great 
amount of matter with freshness and com- 
pleteness equalled by no other publica- 
tion, the best essays, reviews, criticisms, 
serial and short stories, sketches of travel 
and discovery, poetry, scientific, biograph- 
ical, historical and political information 
from the vast fleld of foreign periodical 
literature. 

The following list are some of the writ- 
ers represented ina single year’s numbers: 
Swinburne, Parker, Quiller-Couch, The 
Bishop of Ripon, Birrell, Alice Meynell, 
Yeats, Lang, Katharine Tynan, Gray, Lee, 
Paul, Arnold, Gosse, Meredith, Fiona 
Macleod, Maeterlinck, Belloc, Wemyss 
Reid, Blennerhassett, De Vogue, Stephen, 
Rosebery, Bourget, Courtney, Dowden, 
Beerbohm, Jane H. Findlater, Asquith, 
Coubertin, Watson, Lilly, Gorky, Trevel- 
yan, Morris, Merley, Lawless, Gautier, 
Kropotkin. 

To each new subscriber for 1903 the 
publishers offer, free, the thirteen weekly 
issues for October, November, and De- 
cember, making a large octavo volume of 
824 pages. 

Published weekly at $36 a year, single 
copies fifteen cents each, by The Living 
Age Company, Boston. 








STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harriot T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 


14 Beacon St. Boston 








W.S. A.,6 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 





National American Woman Suffrage Assoviation. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 


President, Mrs. CARRIF CHAPMAN CATT, 


Vice-President at-Large, Rev Anna H. SHaw, 


7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
2407 Park Row Building, New York City. 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR UPpTon, 
Warren, Ohio. 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. Gorpon, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 


Auditors, 


*NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 


Miss Lavra CLay, Whitehall, Lentngten. ay. 
Mrs. Mary J. COGGESHALL, 554 7th St.. Des Moines, lowa. 


WARREN, OHIO. 





OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE N. A. W. S. A. 





AUXILIARY STATES, 


President. 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARIZONA, Mrs. H. F. Robinson. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Mary 8. Sperry, San Francisco. 


CoLoraDo, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Collins. 
CONNECTIOUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 


DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. oF Co.umBia, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 
1124 12th St., N. W., Washington. 


Gror@ia, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLINoIs, Rey, Kate Hughes, Table Grove. 


Iyp1ana, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapo!:s. 


lowA, Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 


Kansas, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 


KENTUCKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


LOUISIANA, Mrs. Evelyn W. Ordway, New Orleans. 
MAINE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. 


MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 


Member National Executive Committea 


Mrs Frances Munds, Prescott. 
Dr. Ida J. Brooks, Little Rock. 
Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, 824 Valencia St., 
San Francisco. 
Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 
Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 
Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington 
Miss Catherine M. Flemming, 
1232 Harvard St., N. W., Washington, 


Mrs. E.mina Spiinger, Chicago. 
ilester M. Hart, 140 Woodruff Place, 


Indianapolis. 
Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hull. 


Mrs. A. ©. Wait, Lincoln. 

Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 
Covington. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 

Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 

Mrs. E. J. M. Funck, 101 N. Fulton Ay., Balt 

Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 


19 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C, Stockwell, 3204 E. 5ist St., 


Mrs. Emily Bb. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson St. 
Grand Rapids 
Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, Luverne. 


Minneapolis. 


MIssIs®IPPI, MisstHala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. 


MissouR!, Mrs. Louise L. Werth, St. Louis. 
MonrTaANA, Mrs. George W. Tower, Butte, 
NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. 
NEw HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N. Chase, Andover. 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 

Mrs. P. 8S. Begg, St. Louis. 

Mrs. Emolyn Bowman, Sheridan. 

Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha 
Mrs. Ida E. Everett, Franklin Falls. 


NEw JERSEY, Mrs. M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 


New York, Ella Hawley Crossett, Warsaw. 
Nortu DAKorA, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. 
Onto, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. 
OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, 


Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 

Mrs. J. 8. Kemp, Galesburg. 

Mrs. Lucie C. Harmon, Toledo. 

Dr, A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 


214 W. Logan &q., Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 


A. M. Griffin, 196 Carpenter St., Providence. 


Providence. 


8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. 
SourH Dakora, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. 


Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston. 
Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 


TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 


Urau, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City 


VERMONT, Rey. A. M. Smith. 


WASHINGTON, Mrs. Adele W. Ashmun, Enumelaw. 
West VIRGINIA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. 


Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. 


Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 

Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 
Mrs. E. Palmer Spinning, Puyallup. 
Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 

Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 


Friends E, R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 





STANDING 
Program. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, ex-officio, 


Miss Kate M. Gordon, 1800 Prytania St., 
P New Orleans, La. 
Miss Harriet E. Turner, 6 Marlborough St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Bl’k,Omaha, Neb. 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masonic a 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Congressional Work. 


. Rachel Foster Avery, Chairman, 
4069 Powelton Ave, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Harriet Seytes Upton, Warren, Ohio. 
Mrs. Virginia M, Shafroth, Denver, Colo. 
Mrs. John D. Henderson, Washington, D. C. 
Press. 
Elnora M. Babcock, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
, Enrolment. 


Priecilla D. Hackstaff, 282 Jefferson Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Federal Suffrage. 
Mrs. Sarah Clay Bennett, Richmond, Ky. 


Mrs. 


Mrs. 


Presidential Suffrage. 
Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL 
Industrial Problems Affecting Women and 
Children, 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, 105 East 22nd St., 
New York City, N. ¥. 
Legislation for Civil Rights. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Editor of Progress. 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 
Convention Press Work. 
Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, Dunkirk, New York, 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. Onio. 


COMMITTEES, 


Libraries. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Chairman, Columbia, Pa. 
Miss Florence Spofford, 1621 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington, D.C 
Miss Amelia E. Cameron, I41 West 81st St., 
New York City, N. Y. 
Miss Martha Scott Anderson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Mary Rollins, Boston Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 
Finance. 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, Chairman, 
622 Paxton Block, Omaha, Neb. 
Mrs. Emma B. Sweet, Security Trust Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masonic Soanae) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Literature, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Chairman, 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, 143 Toxteth St., 
Brookline, Mass. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Ellis Meredith, Box 326, Denver, Colo. 
Dr. Mary D. Hussey, 142 N. Arlington Ave., 
E. Orange, N. J. 
National Committee on Local Arrangements 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 7443 Devon St., 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Railroad Rates. 
Miss Mary G. Hay, 445 Central Park West, 
New York City, N. ¥. 


COMMITTEES, 


Increase of Membership. 


Miss Laura Clay, Lexington, Ky. 
Mary Hutcheson Page. 


Church Work. 
Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard, Maine. 
Peace and Arbitration, 


In Conjunction with Committee of National 
Conneil of Women.) 
Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor, Md. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, Warren, O., or will 


be sent post-paid on receipt of price: 


For 25 cents each: 


Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy, 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 


Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 


Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 


For 20 cents each: 


Coutrol of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 


For 15 cents each: 


Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


For 10 cents each: 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, John D, Long, 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C. Fales, 
b 


Manual for Club. 


For 5 cents each: 


Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses. 

President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt, 

Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 

Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken. 


Question Books. 


Perhaps, by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, 75 cents 


per 100, postage prepaid. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.’’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 


one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address onNLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

The Elective Franchise. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Crate of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Store 
Blackwell. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

A Terrible Object Lesson. 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 


The Nonsense of It, by ‘I’. Wentworth 
Higginson, and The Test of Experiment, by 
Alice Stone Blackwell, printed on good 
paper, are for sale at 50 cents per hundred, 
postpaid 

The True Emancipatioa of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cepts. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by Hon. John D. Long; price 10 cents per 
dozen. Small pamphlet with picture. 

Woman and the Commonwealth: A Ques- 
tion of Expediency price 10 cts. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents, 
is for sale at 3 Park Street, Boston. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
matioo regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 





American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening iv 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourue, Australia. 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CONe 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boscon and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives ful) 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SERASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago Ml. 
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NEWSPAPERS AND WOMEN. 

‘In comparing the newspapers of twen- 
ty-five or thirty years ago with that of 
to-day,’ writes Ida Husted Harper io the 
New York Sun, of August 3, ‘the reader 
is struck by the conspicuous absence of 
everything relating to women. In a few 
papers the ‘woman's co:ner’—it had 
scarcely reached the dignity of a ‘col- 
umn’—was coming into existence, but it 
was strictly limited to recipes for cooking 
and designs for needlework. Even the 
‘nursery’ features, the countless expert 
suggestions which are found in every 
paper and magazine to-day, were not in- 
cluded, as it was universally believed that 
the ‘mother instinct,’ which was sup 
posed in some mysterious way to be born 
with the baby, was equal to every emer. 
gency. The editors learned after awhile 
that the women liked to read about them- 
selves and their especial domain, and that 
even the men were peeping in surrepti- 
tiously, so the corner eventually broad- 
ened into a page, women organized clubs, 
entered the colleges, adopted professions, 
and engaged in outside industrial life. To 
keep up with the procession a portion of 
the allotted space had to be given to these 
new activities, and the ‘household’ matter 
finally found itself crowded back into its 
original corner. The most astonishing 
thing of all was that some of the mascu- 
line editors actually found that a woman 
herself was better fitted to edit a ‘woman's 
page’ than a man, But these instances 
were not very frequent. 

‘*Now, as the new century opens, most 
of the large papers have discarded the 
separate page and practically thrown open 
the whole paper to omnipresent woman, 
and she comes very near filling the space. 
One who will scau any edition of the met- 
ropolitan dailies for the express purpose 
of seeing the part woman plays will be 
amazed to find how few are the columns 
in which she has no mention. Sometimes 
she figures creditably, sometimes the con- 
trary, but she is everywhere in evidence; 
in the telegraphic news, along educational 
lines, in the field of sport, on the plat- 
form, in civic work and on the editorial 
page. Twenty-five years ago, when one 
of the early woman writers made the ex- 
periment of conducting a department of 
current events in a Saturday evening pa- 
per, she was continually told by men that 
they read it with great interest, because 
they had always wanted to know what 
women thought on the questions of the 
day. There is no longer any doubt on 
this point, as they express themselves 
freely by voice and pen on al) subjects 
and at all times and places, and have their 
interviews and their pictures in the pa- 
pers, the same as the masculine half of 
humanity. The tradition that men had a 
monopoly of wisdom and understanding 
has been exploded. 

“There is one exception to the omni- 
presence of woman. From the domain of 
politics and all that it includes she is con- 
spicuously absent. What are women’s 
opinions on the currency question, the 
tariff, the trusts, Government ownership, 
direct representation? Whom do they 
favor for the next President? Nobody 
knows—and nobody cares. If the public 
cared it would know, for many intelligent 
women study these vital issues and have 
well-digested ideas concerning them, but 
these would be regarded as having so lit- 
tle value that they wisely refrain from ex- 
pressing them. The masses of women are 
better informed on al! other questions 
than on those of a political nature, for the 
obvious reason that on every other their 
opinions are respected aud they may aid 


in deciding them. Therefore, in the chron- 
icle of events relating to the holding of 
the offices and the administration of the 


Government, the name of a woman is 
rarely mentioned, 

“Why is it that in the whole range of 
the work of the world the political part of 
it is the only one form from which woman 
is excluded? Simply and solely because this 
is the only one form from which men asa 
body have the power to exclude her. She 
would bave been barred out from all the 
others if the entire mass of men had bcen 
allowed to pass upon her admission. ‘Ihe 
founders made this a self-perpetuating 
male government and vested in men the 
absolute power to prevent women forever 
from having any share in it beyond that 
of paying taxes for its support. Thus we 
see women deprived of all part in the ad- 
ministration because they have no politi- 
cal power, and deprived of political power 
because they have not the suffrage, and 
deprived of the suffrage because men 
possess the authority to withhold it. 

“Because of these conditions not only 
have women’s opinions on politics no 
value, but the importance of their views 
on all questions is greatly minimized. In 
other departments where they have been 
allowed comparative freedom and have 
been able to demonstrate their ability, 
they have acquired considerable influence, 
but even this is immeasurably less than it 
would be if they could support their ideas 
with action There must be force behind 





sentiment to make it effective, but it is no 
longer necessary that this should be phys- 
ical force. The most of the economic 
advance of society must be made through 
legislation, and it is this kind of advance- 
ment in which the women of the new cen- 
tury are especially interested. They may 
temporize, but they must ultimately face 
the truth, that they never will be a power 
seriously to be reckoned with until they 
can control legislation through the legiti- 
mate means of the franchise.” 


EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN NEW ENGLAND. 
A part of the Old Home Week in South 
Hadley, Mass., was the two days’ celebra- 
tion of the 150th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the town. Among those who made 
addresses was President Mary E. Woolley 
of Mount Holyoke College, who told of 
‘*The Educational Interests of the Town.”’ 
After referring to the early common and 
private schools, Miss Woolley summarized 
the history of the higher education of 
women in New England, saying in part: 

“To-day, with five large women’s col- 
leges in New England and the Middle 
States, aggregating more than 4,000 stu- 
dents; with most of the universities, such 
as Harvard, Columbia and Cornell, pro- 
viding undergraduate instruction for 
women in the form of the annex, the affili- 
ated college, or coéducation pure and 
simple; with conservative institutions like 
Yale University opening their graduate 
courses to women on the same footing as 
to men; with the great State universities, 
almost without exception, coéducational; 
with women holding fellowships in foreign 
universities, and winning doctorates in 
constantly increasing numbers—it seems 
incredible that in 1836, the year that a 
charter was granted to Mount Holyoke 
Seminary, there were 120 colleges in the 
United States for young men, and not one 
for young women! 

‘Nor was this lack of opportunity con- 
fined to the college. Girls were not gen- 
erally in the public schools, since they 
could learn to read and sew—the only 
necessary accomplishments—at home, or 
in private schools kept by ‘dames,’ It is 
said that it was not uncommon for women 
of property to sign the wills which they 
made with across, and that many who 
could read were unable to write. In 1790 
Boston allowed them to attend the public 
schools during the summer months— 
‘when there were not enough boys to fill 
them!’ In Northampton in 1788 ‘the 
question was before the town,’ and ‘it was 
voted not to be at any expense for school- 
ing girls,’ but in 1792 it ‘was voted by a 
large majority to admit girls between the 
ages of eight and fifteen to the schools 
from May 1 to October 31. One of the 
Hatfield maidens, according to the story, 
was so athirst for knowledge that she re- 
sorted to the somewhat doubtful expedi- 
ent of sitting on the schoolhouse door- 
steps to hear the boys recite! 

“But a new age had begun, and before 
the close of the 18th century several acad- 
emies were established, admitting girls 
as well as boys. Academies for girls only 
followed, toward the close of the first 
quarter of the 19th century—Adams Acad- 
emy at Derry, N. H., in 1823; Ipswich 
Academy in 1828, and Abbot Academy in 
1829, while efforts for training in the 
higher branches began in the same period. 
A certain William Woodbridge, graduat- 
ing from Yale in 1780 and taking for the 
theme of his essay, ‘Improvement in fe- 
male education,’ is said to have been the 
father of the first school in New England 
‘designed exclusively for the instruction 
of girls in branches not taught in the com- 
mon schools.’ His efforts took the form 
of an evening school, where he taught 
grammar, geography and composition, but 
even this modest curriculum was consid- 
ered impracticable and its promoter ‘vis- 
jionary.’ 

“It would be interesting to trace the 
development of the new idea and the work 
of its advocates—Emma Willard founding 
Troy Seminary in 1821, Catharine Beecher 
begianing aseminary in Hartford in 1822 
in the upper room of a store, and Rev. 
Joseph Emerson laying the foundation of 
an even greater work in his seminary at 
Byfield. 

‘‘Among the pupils of the last was the 
girl whose longing for knowledge was so 
great that during her student days she 
often gave herself only four hours of 
sleep in twenty-four, ‘counting study time 
too precious to be taken for sleep;’ who 
mastered the English grammar in four 
days and the Latin in three; who calcu- 
lated eclipses and made an almanac; im- 
proved her vacations by studying the 
natural sciences and drawing and paint- 
ing; and in every study upon which she 
entered showed extraordinary mental 
grasp as well as zeal and earnestness, 
The story of Mount Holyoke is the story 
of Mary Lyon, but it belongs also to the 
history of South Hadley. It was South 
Hadiey’s good fortune to be selected as 
the site of the new school, and the fact 
that a ‘handsome subscription’ was raised 

















says much for the liberality and progres- 
siveness of the town. It has been well 
said that Miss Lyon ‘could not describe 
the literary standard by comparing it with 
established institutions of the kind any- 
where known, as one could do in founding 
a new college for men. There was no 
school to which she could point as an ex- 
ample in this respect.’ That the new in- 
stitution should be a college in name was 
not to be thought of in that age of suspi- 
cion, ridicule, and actual antagonism to 
higher education for women; ‘but she 
proceeded with all the energy and wisdom 
of the great woman that she was, to make 
it as much of a college as was possible in 
her day.’ The preliminary circular, is- 
sued in 1835, stated that the seminary 
would furnish ‘every advantage that the 
state of education in this country will al- 
low,’ and the ‘First Annual Catalog’ of 
1837-8 includes in the curriculum ancient 
and modern history, botany, rhetoric, Eu- 
clid, physiology, algebra, natural philoso- 
phy, philosophy of natural history, intel- 
lectual philosophy, chemistry, astronomy, 
geology, ecclesiastical history, evidences 
of Christianity, logic, moral philosophy, 
natural theology and Butler’s analogy. 
Certainly some progress had been made 
since Mr. Woodbridge was considered ec- 
centric because he believed that women 
should not be denied the privilege of 
studying grammar, geography and compo- 
sition! 

‘‘Attention has often been called to the 
widespread influence of South Hadley in 
the academic world. When the serious 
question of carpeting the seminary hall 
was under discussion in 1842, one of the 
trustees decided the matter by saying: 
‘The times demand it. The education of 
the world is being carried on here.’ Truly 
the education of the world was being car- 
ried on here. And in Southern Africa and 
the far East, as well as on our own Pacific 
coast and in the Middle West, are institu- 
tions modeled after her plan, and gradu- 
ates making her name a familiar house- 
hold word. 

“The significant part which South Had- 
ley has played in higher education is seen 
quite as plainly in the line of educational 
theories. Ideas accepted to-day as funda- 
mental were as strongly emphasized here 
sixty-six years ago—for example, the ne- 
cessity of physical training, the value of 
education as a preparation for service, the 
development of mental power rather than 
mere acquisition, the democratic and pa- 
triotic ideal, the idea that the school is 
only the beginning of an education which 
is never finished—all these conceptions, 
both in theory and practice, were charac- 
teristic of Miss Lyon’s plan.” 

Lucy Stone in ber pursuit of the higher 
education spent a year at Mount Holyoke 
Seminary, under Miss Lyon, and always 
retained a deep interest and warm regard 
for it. A few years before her death she 
and her husband were invited guests of 
the institution and addressed the students 
on equal suffrage for women. They were 
warmly received with every mark of ap- 
preciation and sympathy. 





A PRACTICAL TRADES’ SCHOOL. 

Down on West Fourteenth Street in 
New York some philanthropic people 
started last November a unique sort of 
school. They took about a hundred girls, 
fourteen or fifteen years old, who had to 
help support their families as cash-girls 
or bundle-tiers in department stores, with 
no chance of ever learning a profitable 
trade, and are now training them to be- 
come competent dress-makers or millin 
ers, skilled sewing-machine workers, or 
makers of dry-goods sample-books. The 
course in most cases will last for one year, 
but girls who show ability for a higher 
grade of work will be given an extra year, 
while the exceptionally dull will study 
another year in order to become expert 
enough to take up their trade. Each girl 
is given a $100 scholarship, which is paid 
in small weekly instalments. 

At the head of each department is a 
college - trained supervisor, who visits 
stores and factories every week to keep 
thoroughly informed. In direct charge of 
the work under each of the supervisors 
is a trained trade-worker taken from act- 
ual business life. Under the watchful 
guidance of these teachers—who are often 
given aid by the heads of business estab- 
lishments—each student has to serve a 
month’s aprenticeship during her course 
at some good shop, the forewomen of which 
report the deficiencies of the girls to the 
supervisors. 

The girls study the industrial history of 
their trade by means of charts and lectures. 
They also learn the fundamental facts 
about the city and national governments. 
The English work centers about the cor- 
rect use of trade terms and the idealiza- 
tion of labor in literature. The students 
work simple problems in arithmetic, write 
cheques and receipts, and so on. Every 
girl learns to draw straight lines, to gauge 
distances, and to copy flowers from nature. 
She also paints the flowers in water-col- 





ors, and then learns, by conventionalizing 
them, how to make designs that apply io 
her trade.— World’s Work. 





PROTECTION OF WOMEN IMMIGRANTS. 


The New York societies interested in 
protecting women immigrants and iu pre- 
venting the importation of immoral per- 
sons into this country are not satisfied 
with the action taken by Mr. Williams, 
the Commissioner of Immigration, in do- 
ing away with the women inspectors who 
were recently employed for a period of 
ninety days and then discharged. 

It will be remembered that, in April, 
thirty-eight societies were represented 
at a conference in New York city, and 
that they heartily approved the appoint- 
ment of the women inspectors, and sent 
their thanks to President Roosevelt, Un- 
fortunately, the new inspectors entered 
upon their duties in a blaze of publicity, 
which made the beginning of their work 
unnecessarily embarrassing and difficult. 
But, even in the short period of their em- 
ployment, they were able to render some 
services of value, one of them saving a 
young French girl of sixteen who was be- 
ing brought to New York city for a life 
of shame. Naturally, the sudden ending 
of the experiment satisfied no one really 
concerned in stopping the white slave 
traffic. A year’s test might perhaps have 
demonstrated the true value of women in- 
spectors, but certainly no shorter period. 
As we understand the matter, it is now to 
come before Secretary Cortelyou, in such 
a way, it is to be hoped, that he will give 
his personal attention to the subject. If 
women are not fitted for this delicate 
work, then the proper men should be 
found, 

All over Europe, people and societies 
are moving against this traffic. ‘The re- 
cent occurrences on a steamer bound for 
this port afford proof, if nineteen responsi- 
ble passengers are to be believed, that the 
gates are by no means as tightly closed to 
immoral persons as they ought to be.— 
New York Nation. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORE. 


WOMAN’S COLLEGE AT GENEVA. 
GENEVA, N. Y., Ava. 1, 1908. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Mr. William Smith, a nurseryman of 
this city, proposes to found a new college 
for women. The site will be the floral 
park on Castle Heights, just beyond the 
present residence of Mr. Smith, a beauti- 
ful plot of thirty acres. 

The plans under consideration call for 
a main building with a frontage of 216 
feet, with two wings at either end, each 
165 feet long. It will be of Romanesque 
style, of light brown brick, with Medina 
sandstone trimmings. 

The central part will be the administra- 
tion building; one wing will be designat- 
ed the educational pavilion, and the other 
the residence pavilion. The latter will be 
the dormitory, and will have seventy-five 
rooms, or accommodations for one hun- 
dred and fifty students, 

The building will be three stories high, 
with basement, the latter being above 
ground 

The cost is estimated at $150,000, and it 
will take at least a year to build it. 

Not only will Mr. Smith build and equip 
this elaborate and expensive building, but 
he will also heavily endow the institution 
to insure its maintenance and perpetuity. 
It is said that he has decided to set aside 
the greater part of his very lerge estate of 
a million dollars or more for this purpose. 
To that end the building and college will 
be turned over to a board of trustees, who 
are to control and manage it. This board 
Mr. Smith is now selecting. The institu- 
tioe will be strictly non-sectarian. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


—c-@ oa — 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


LYNN EQUAL RIGHTS CLUB. 


A very successful meeting was held at 
the Park Avenue grove, at the western 
entrance of Lynn woods, last Sunday af- 
ternoon, under the auspices of the Lynn 
Equal Rights Club, nearly one hundred 
being present. Mrs. Dr. Carr, the presi- 
dent of the club, presided, and gavean in- 
teresting address on the subject of equal 
rights for women. Mr. Merwin of St. 
Louis also addressed the meeting, speak- 








ing of inalienable and natural rights of 
women to the ballot for their own Protec. 
tion, also of the justice of Giving the 
women the ballot. 

oo Smith, of Lynn, conducted the 
musical program, which consisted of sing. 
ing by the members, cornet solos by Jac 
Hutchinson, of St. Louis, violin solos 
the venerabie John W. Hutchinson and 4 
juvenile soloist. The meeting was such 
pa success that the club is considerj 

olding similar meetings every Sunday 
during the remainder of the season. 





THE DRAMA, 


CaSTLE SQUARE THEATRE. — Martha 
Morton’s ‘‘Her Lord and Master’’ makes 
the attraction next week, and promises to 
add an interesting feature to the summer 
season. The play had its original prodyc. 
tion at the Manhattan Theatre, New York 
City, a yearago. It deals with the inter. 
national marriage question, the hero 
Thurston Viscount Canning, having mar. 
ried Indiana Stillwater, a ‘wild flower of 
the West.’’ The action passes in Enzland 
and deals mainly with the ‘‘develop ment” 
of the Western girl in English society, 
Souvenir boxes of chocolate bonbons wij] 
be given as usual at the Monday matinee, 
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SPECIAL NOTICEs. | 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law 
548 Tremont Building. 
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Boston, Mags 

A Woman Physician will receive guests 
intu her most attractive cottage on the Cliffs, 
Rooms with drift-wood fires, and beautiful views 
of breakers. Wholesome, generous table. Ad. 
dress 2 Marginal Road, Nahant, Mass. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812, Re. 
moved from Boston to New York City, 
Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 
Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon, 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 
Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley, 

Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 

Free Library given away to every 
Club. Write for particulars. 


CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New ¥ ork City. 


LECTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ. 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 
A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 


For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions, 




















1, The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 

2, Human Brotherhood as _ Political 
Economy. 

3. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture, 

4. Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Human Problem. 
Vibrations. 

Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS, 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. 

Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
and of the State, with a View to Citizen- 
ship. 

Application of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion. 

The True Social Science. 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature. 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi- 
niscences, 

Social and Political Economics. 

Homes and Home-Makers. 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘William Henry 
Letters’’ and the ‘‘Bybury Book,” the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household. 

Address Mrs. ABBY Morton DIAZ, 

Belmont, Mass. 

















MISS M. 


144 Tremont Street, 


Is offering this week some fine bargains in 


COTTON NECKWEAR. 





F. FISK, 
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